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A Dark Secret. 



When Helen had left him he had looked 
forward with horror to the long night be- 
fore him, and dreaded the conscience that 
would creep out of its lair in the darkness, 
and the imagination that would paint 
visions to madden him. 

There are three shadows which play 
wild tricks with the soul in dreams, and 
their names are Fancy, Memory, and Con- 
science. All are active in the sleeping 
temple, and their sport may sometimes be 
maddening, for then the Will that shackles 
them is nervel^s, and there is no Reason 
to weight them with the iron shoes of 
logic. Their antics are the colouring of 
one of Hawthorne's exquisite " Twice 
Told Tales," and point the keenest moral 
that ever was put into poem or story. 

For these antics Fraser knew his mind 
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would be the stage, waking or sleeping — 
so that his sleep were of nature's giving. 

The idea of the opiate did not enter his 
head until he was getting into bed and then 
he thanked God for the thought 

It plunged him into a deep and dream- 
less sleep — for its fumes rose into the 
caverns of his brain and hid the tragic 
memories which were clustered there — ^and 
when he awoke he saw with triumph the 
benefit of the profound slumber in colour- 
ing his face and touching [it with an easy 
expression. 

When he went downstairs he heard 
voices in the drawing-room. 

This room was seldom used, but fur- 
nished notwithstanding, with a love of 
lavish display. 

He pushed the door open and found 
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Louis and Helen standing near one of the 
windows, talking earnestly. 

" You are an early bird, Haddon/' he 
said, forcing calmness and looking it 
" But love, I have heard, will pull a man 
out of his bed when nothing else will." 

He knew it was not love that had 
brought Haddon to his house at that hour, 
and so not meaning what he said, he dis- 
charged the first and heaviest obligation 
sin lays upon the soul. 

" I came to tell Helen about my brother. 
Dr. Fraser," said Louis, who looked greatly 
concerned. 

"What of him T asked the Doctor 
frowning. 

'' He has not been home all night, and 
my mother is half frantic with fear 
that '' 
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" What ? that something has happened ? 
he did not go home — ^but what else ?" said 
the doctor. " Lady Haddon knows his 
habits and he may be a-bed in an ale-house, 
having been unable to walk to your house 
last night" 

He laughed in a manner that made 
Helen look at him.. 

" No, I don't think that/' [replied 
Louis. 

" What do you think ?" 

*' He is well known '' 

" And then ?" 

" He would have been brought home." 

" Well, I can give you no help," said the 
doctor, turning away, but straining his 
ear madly to catch the next remark. ;> 

But no remark was made for some 
moments ; for Louis recalled the insult of 
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yesterday, and felt a diffidence in speak- 
ing of Horace whom, for aught he knew, 
he might -find at home on his return. 

"Louis thought he might have called 
here, papa," said Helen. 

" Called here !" interrupted the doctor 
Quickly, facing about. " He would not 
take that liberty, I hope. Why should he 

* 

call ? Ask the servants." 

Helen rang the bell. The doctor^ 
preserving his frown, walked to the win- 
dow. 

There was a silence until the door was 
opened, and then the doctor turned. 

"Tillot, do you know Mr. Horace 
Lenden T 

" No, sir." 
"Not by sight" 
"No, sir." 
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" Describe him, Haddon." 
,But Helen saved her lover the trouble 
by coming to the point 

" Did anybody call here last night" 

" Yes, miss — Mr. Creed." 

" Nobody else ?'' 

" I didn't open the door to anybody 
else." 

" Did the cook ?" asked Dr. Fraser4 

" I don't know, sir." 

" Go and ask her." 

Presently she returned. 

" Cook says, sir, she didn't [leave the 
kitchen last evening, sir, except to go to 
bed." 

'* And there's an end of it," said the 
doctor, turning on his heel. 

" Haddon, will you breakfast with us ?" 

" No, thank you, doctor ; I must go back 
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to my mother, who is in a bad state of 
mind." 

" What nonsense ! Lady Haddon should 
be prepared for any vagaries in such a 

youth." 

And preserving his frown as if thinking 
of the young man made him indignant, he 
walked from the room. 

That was well-played, he said to himself 
in the hall ; and he felt almost exultant, as 
a man escaped from a crisis, as he threw 
open the house-door and stood breathing 
the pure morning air. 

Whilst he and Helen sat over breakfast, 
he thought it would be good policy to 
make light of Lady Haddon's fears ; but 
when he tried to speak, the words choked 
in his throat 

But he had to let his daughter see that 
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there was nothing more in his mind than 
there had been always ; and spoke of his 
history, wondering even as he conversed 
at the hollow and intangible mockery this 
literary hope of his had become since the 
day before. 

Helen's eyes sparkled as her father con- 
tinued talking to her; his condescension 
made her proud. 

She never remembered his conversing 
with her so freely, and from time to time 
he looked at her earnestly, which caused 
her heart to unfold its sweetness to him 
as a flower blows under the sun's eye. 

He asked her if she were going into the 
town after breakfast. 

" No, papa, not unless you wish me.'* 

" Oh, but haven't you some poor person 
to visit ?" 
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" Yes, but I can wait until after lunch. 
If you want me to stop with you I will." 

" Not at all. If you are going into the 
town I will walk with you. I merely 
asked the question for that" 

And then thinking that Helen might 
question his reason for this unusual act, he 
told a lie : 

" I want to talk to the butcher about the 
bad mutton he has been sending me, and 
to buy some note paper." 

But his only motive for going into the 
town was that people might see him, 
and so be deprived of all suggestion of 
scandal by his nonchalant air, should it 
have got abroad that Horace had left his 
home for the Gray House on the preced- 
ing evening. 

Thus it is that fear refines upon its own 
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idle misgivings and creates the suspicion^ 
accusation, and often the evidence, it twists 
and twines about to evade. 

It gave Helen great happiness to have 
her father with her. 

She recalled the sense of alienation that 
had troubled her the day before, and 
thought his conduct God's answer to the 
prayer she had mentally put up — ^that a 
more satisfying love than that her father 
had would be given her. 

When they were in the road she touched 
his hand, and then pressed it ; he looked 
into her upturned face with a grave smile^ 
which so quickly vanished, he had to turn 
his head away that she might not notice 
the abrupt change. 

But he was sensible now of a comfort in 
her companionship which he had not here- 
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tofore known* A sense of expulsion was 
begotten by his guilt ; and he felt an out- 
cast from human life, a prowler about the 
fold he could enter no more; but Helen 
by his side seemed to link him anew to 
the pure and innocent interests crime had 
sundered him from, and he felt that he had 
still a hold upon Society whom he was 
irreparably injuring by the concealment of 
his act, while his daughter loved him and 
her sweet and faithful nature stood 
between him and his fellow-creatures. 

They walked leisurely towards the 
town : but he often cast wary glances 
about him as he advanced, having a great 
dread of encountering Mr. Creed. 

He wished their first meeting to be 
alone. He feared him now and would 
h;^\*c hidden him away» as his secret was 
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hidden ; but as yet his fear was formless ; 
his very instincts shrank from the detec- 
tion of any menace involved in the partici- 
pation of his secret ; indeed, his fear was 
such as would be inspired by a presenti- 
ment of evil, a troublous apprehension of 
undefined ill, which should hang like a 
shapeless doud over him and take a time 
not to be guessed before it assumed outline, 
colour, and power. 

The morning was beautiful with an 
atmosphere tempered to exquisite softness 
by the storm. 

Helen talked gaily, for there was an 
inspiration in her father's companionship; 
and yet you might have marked the effects 
of her long lesson of discipline even when 
her language was most impulsive. It was 
always of him, and his book, and his 
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talents, that she spoke, never of herself, 
nor her daily interests, nor her love. 

But when they drew near to Lady 
H addon's house, her mood sobered, and 
she looked wistfully towards the windows, 
hoping that Horace was there, and com- 
passionating the mother's sorrow if he 
were not 

, Dr. Fraser passed the house holding 
his head erect and frowning to steady the 
severe expression on his face, which was 
the one expression he had to assume to 
preserve him from betraying his inward 
agitation. 

" I should like to ask if Horace has 
returned," said Helen, looking back at the 
house. 

" Do so, if you please," answered the 
doctor, halting. 
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" No, Lady Haddon might misconstrue 
my object," said Helen. 

"You must decide," exclaimed her 
father : " what is it to be, Helen ?" 

" I will not ask. Louis might not like 
me to call." 

The doctor continued his walk without 
a word. 

They were now in the High Street, and 
the doctor said, 

" You can leave me if you wish, Helen. 
I daresay you have an appointment with 
Louis." 

" I would rather be with you, papa." 

" Rather with me than with your sweet- 
heart!" 

Helen coloured up. 

•* I love you both, but Louis would rather 
wish me to be with you than with him." 
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" How very unselfish ! But see ! you 
stop with me to please Louis." 

''I am often with Louis, papa, but 
seldom with yoa" 

It touched him to hear her ; but then he 
stood in great need of her love, 

" We will keep together, my little girl. 
You will always have your Louis when 
you are married : but papa gets old and ^ 
old people die." 

She made no answer but looked into his 
face with her eyes soft and beautiful with 
love. 

The trust in them rent his conscience in 
twain, and he turned pale as though he 
were bleeding internally. 

But his experience of this kind of suffer- 
ing was new and his fears very fresh : he 
mastered himself quickly and compelled 
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his mind to think of small indifferent 
topics. 

" Does this place ever seem dull to you, 
Helen V 

" No, papa." 

" I daresay people think me selfish for 
not giving parties and making friends, for 
your sake. But are friends made by 
parties? People in the country take, but 
they give nothing.** 

" We can do without the friends that are 
made by giving parties." 

"Yes, indeed. This place would be 
horribly dull to me if I knew many people 
in it Of course you know what country 
manners are ? one day a bow, next day a 
dead cut, day after another bow, and so on. 
Now if one has any solicitude about one's 
acquaintances, the state of mind one is kept 
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in by their caprices is unendurable. Here 
comes a person I know by sight : suppose 
I knew her to bow to : I should be afflict- 
ing myself with this overwhelming thought, 
until we came abreast — * Dpes she mean to 
bow, or what ?' See, she is looking at us 
askant — what happiness not to know her : 
we pass without discomfort." 

Helen smiled and followed her father 
into a stationer's shop, where he was bound 
to make a purchase to justify the pretence 
on which he had started for the walk. 

Whilst he was examining some paper a 
little old man, with a dry keen face and 
dressed in snufF-coloured clothes, entered 
the shop and shook hands with Helen. 

" How are you, Rodgers ?" said Dr. 
Fraser, looking round. 

"Have you heard the news, Fraser?" 
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exclaimed Mr. Rodgers. " Upon my word 
it's very sad. But I predicted it, as Bush 
will tell yoU; long ago — long ago. No 
man alive v/ith his habits could help it." 

" What is it ?" answered Fraser im- 
patiently. 

"Why, you know young Horace Lenden^ 
Lady Haddon's son, the fellow that was 
always drunk ?" 

" What of him ?" asked the doctor, turn- 
ing to the counter and fingering the paper, 
while the shopkeeper leaned forwards upon 
his two hands to listen. 

" His body was found half-an-hour 
ago. 

"His body!" cried Helen. 

" Yes, his dead body, my dear." 

" How dreadful, to be sure !" exclaimed 
the shopkeeper. 
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Dr. Fraser bent over the paper and 
'examined it intently* 

" Poor fellow/' continued Rodgers, " he 
was found in the river, about half-a-mile 
down beyond the bridge." 

" Poor Lady Haddon ! how shocking 1" 
4said Helen, who had turned very pale. 

" Dreadful, isn't it ! It will cause quite 
a sensation. Everybody knows him, though 
he wasn't liked." 

*' Well, to be sure !" exclaimed the 
stationer. 

" And they found him in the river .^' 

said Dr. Fraser without turning his head. 

" Yes, a young fellow named Slack went 
with his fishing-rod early this morning— 
there*s no fish to be had, you know : but 
that's quite a secondary condition of sport 
among a certain race of anglers." 
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The old fellow stopped to laugh and help 
himself to a pinch of snuff. He niras a 
wonderful gossip, and now that he had an 
audience and an exciting theme, he meant 
to enjoy himself. 

'' This Slack, I said, took his rod and 
fell to angling. His eyes were on his float, 
and he saw nothing under his nose for 
some time, then he catches sight of it 
Then he sees — how shall I tell it you ? — a 
dreadful-looking thing which he takes to be 
an ocular deception, and stares and stares 
as if he would make a greater horror of it 
with his eyeballs. By-and-bye his mind 
conceives that this thing under the water is 
a body — do you see — a live body he thinks, 
because there are shifting shadows in the 
water and the thing moves. I have him in 
my mind's eye — peering over the bank 
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twith a white face — a thin slip of a man, 
.'throwing a shadow like a bough — ^while 
the face in the water stares up at him and 
blinks — oh yes, an active horror! water 
produces horrible effects." 

He took another pinch of snuff, and 
iixed his eyes on the stationer, who at once 
looked uncomfortable. 

" How do you know all this ?" asked 
Fraser. "You are rehearsing a novel. 
Perhaps the whole thing is fiction." 

" I can tell you this," answered Rod- 
:gers : " I just met the body on a 
'stretcher." 

" God bless me !" said the stationer. 

" And Slack was telling the story at 
: Humphrey's when I went to be shaved." 

"And where have they taken the body ?" 
asked the stationer. 
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"Not to his mother's, I hope," said 

> 

Helen. 

*' I don't know," replied Mr. Rodgers. 

" It's a strange thing," said the stationer, 
who was a serious stationer — ^an agent for 
a Christian Society — z. churchwarden — ^and 
always wore gloves when he left his shop 
for his meals : " but it was only last week 
that I said to my wife when Mr. Lenden 
went staggering over the bridge yonder : 
*' I should never be surprised,' said I, 'if 
that young gentleman don't fall into the 
river some of these days.' And my wife 
said, * Much good may it do him ;' mean- 
ing that the fall might make him see the 
folly of his courses." 

" Ay," said Mr. Rodgers, " intemperance 
often leads to violent ends. * Oh, thou in- 
visible spirit of wine,' cries Cassio ; ' if thou 
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hast no name to be known by, let us call 
thee devil ! ' " 

"Ay, sir, devil indeed!" said the stationer. 
" I'm a teetotaller." 

" That's a reflection on your character, 
not a credit to you," answered Rodgers, 
pompously. 

The stationer looked staggered. 

" I mean this," said Mr, Rodgers, gesti- 
culating with a pinch of snuff in his fingers : 
" the pledge is a libel upon the understand- 
ing — it is a confession by the reason of her 
weakness : it is an appeal to sentiment — 
for all swearing is sentimental — an appeal 
to sentiment for help and strength. It is 
writing a man's self down a pig. * Behold 
me !' that's the English of your pledge : 
' behold me ! I am a pig that knows not 
the meaning of the word enough. I 
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cannot drink but I must swill : in order 
not to swill, I may not drink : I'll neither 
be pig nor man, there's my oath on't* 
But he's a pig all the same — and would 
vindicate his swinish character if he weren't 
restrained by sentiment" 

" I don't see any sentiment in being a 
teetotaller," said the stationer, with serious 
indignation. 

" Lenden's brother was at my house 
this morning, asking for him," exclaimed 
Dr. Fraser, confronting Rodgers and speak- 
ing in a steady voice. 

" Very sad I" rejoined Rodgers. 

" Perhaps he meant to have called upon 
you, papa, and fell into the water on his 
way," said Helen, who trembled under the 
sudden shock, 

"What should have taken him to the 
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river? that isn't the road to the Gray 
House," answered the doctor. 

" Unless he meant to reach you by the 
lane," said Mr. Rodgers. 

" There is no telling anything," observed 
the stationer. " For my part I listen and 
say nothing." 

" The inquest will lead to a conclusion," 
said Mr. Rodgers. 

" Very likely," rejoined the doctor. " I 
am shocked but not greatly grieved. 
Better people than he die every day, and 
we don't mourn them." 

And he resumed his inspection of the 
note-paper. 

Having made his purchase he shook 
hands with Mr. Rodgers, and left the shop. 

" Oh papa, isn't it. dreadful ?" exclaimed 
Helen. 
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"Why, yes. But he brought it upon 
himself. He was no friend of mine — a 
rude insulting fellow : and many people 
will think a man of that kind better out of 
the world than in it" 

He knitted his brows and unconsciously 
quickened his pace. 

" But it is dreadful, papa, to think of 
^a poor boy hurried out of the world 
without having time to repent" 

" Helen, your sympathy teases me. I 
am no hypocrite, and care nothing about 
this thing one way or the other." 

She was silenced, and hurried by his side, 
thinking of Louis and the grief of his 
mother. 

If his expression masked his feelings 
his pace betrayed them, for he pressed 
forwards for some minutes quickly and 
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fiercely, until his thoughts came back to 
those needs of hypocrisy which were now 
to compose the larger sum of his exis- 
tence. 

He stopped suddenly and with an air of 
confusion. 

"Stay I where was I going?" he ex- 
claimed. '' Whilst you are thinking of 
the dead I am thinking of my book, and 
scarcely know what I am about Let me 
see. I was to call at the butcher's. Never 
mind. Ill speak to him to-morrow. I 
find the sun too hot for me. We will go 
home.** 



CHAPTER IL 

CREED VISITS THE DOCTOR, 

*' He became^ thenceforth^ not a spectator only, but 
a chief actor in the poor minister's interior world. 
He could play upon him as he chose. Would he 
arouse him with a throb of agony? The victim was 
for ever iOn the rack: it needed only to know the 
spring that controlled the engine ; and the physician 
knew it well ! Would he startle him with a sudden 
fear ? As at the waving of a magician's wand, uprose 
a grisly phantom — uprose a thousand phantoms — in 
many shapes of death or more awful shame." 

" The Scarlet Letter^ 

When they arrived at the Gray House, 
Dr. Fraser went to his study and there he 
remained. 
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Helen knocked at his door when lunch 
was ready, but he caDed out that he was 
too busy to join her, and told her to send 
him a crust of dry bread and a glass of 
beer. 

In truth he was busyi 

With stratagems — ^thinking what he 
should do — ^what say — ^how act — should he 
leave Milborough — ^what tone should he 
take with Creed — should he keep Helen at 
a long distance from him and hide himself 
from her love, which might be deep-seeing,, 
behind severity and coldness. 

So Helen lunched alone ; and all the 
afternoon she was alone, too grieved 
and shocked by the news she had 
heard that morning to leave the 
house. 

She could not get Lady Haddon out of 
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her mind, and pictxired her misery when 
she learnt that her son was dead. 

The river was fateful in her eyes now, 
and she felt that she could never love its 
peacefulness and the calm and sofdy-tinted 
scene it flowed through, again. 

It was awful for her religious heart to 
contemplate this sudden death of a youth 
of whom she had never heard any good- 
She thought of his agony in the water, 
and his wild and impotent struggles for 
breath, and wondered if, when he had sunk 
down, the brief calm that comes before 
death, had brought with it the vision of his 
past life, as it is said to do. 

If so, then she prayed that he had in 
that moment repented, and that God had 
forgiven him. 

These thoughts made her very low- 
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spirited, and the same keen sense of lone- 
liness that had troubled her the day before, 
revisited her now. 

She well knew that she could have had 
the whole town for her friends; but she 
could make no friends, not daring to ask 
them to the house. 

So, not . being able to give, she would 
not take, and this was the hardest part of 
her enforced loneliness, as there was not a 
more grateful and warm-hearted girl in the 
world than she, and it cost her many pangs 
to have to seem distant and inhospitable 
to people who she knew liked her and 
would have gladly welcomed her to their 
homes. 

But if ever there had been a chance of 
her father throwing aside his exclusive and 
inhospitable mood and opening his doors> 
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that chance was absolutely extinguished 
now. 

Even whilst Helen was thinking how 
pleasant it would be to have a friend or 
two to keep her company sometimes, Dr. 
Fraser was wondering how he could drop 
the very few people he knew without ex- 
citing further gossip upon the unsocial 
temper that had already rendered him 
notorious. 

As five o'clock was striking, the servant 
introduced Louis Haddon. 

He approached Helen slowly, with an 
air of deep dejection and trouble. 

" Oh, Helen, have you heard about poor 
Horace T 

"Yes, Louis: how does your mother 
bear it T 

" I am afraid it will break her heart I 
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left her with Mr. Morgan, who was striving 
to comfort her. You will be shocked to 
see the change that has come over her in 
a few hours." 

*'Sit down, darling;" and Helen rang 
the bell for wine, noticing how pale and 
worn and weary her lover looked. 

" I wish they had spared me from seeing 
him. I shall never forget his poor face. 
Oh, Helen, I never saw such calmness even 
on the face of a sleeping child. He had a 
smile, and his whole attitude was full of 
peace. They did not think he had been 
drowned. Dr. Langhorne is persuaded that 
he was dead before he was in the water. 
But that is impossible." 

" Why does he think that ?" 

" Because the body showed no signs of a 
death-struggle. Dr. Langhorne says that 
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had he been drownedvthere would be un- 
mistakable signs of that death in his face. 
Somebody asked if it were possible to 
suppose that he had been murdered ?'* 

"Oh, Louis!" 

" But there are no marks of any kind on 
him. And who would murder him? The 
poor boy never had any thing upon him to 
tempt a person to such a deed. Dr. Lang- 
home says he can account for the death in 
no other way than by supposing that he 
had died suddenly whilst walking on the 
banks of the river, and so fell into the 
water." 

" But can't they find out ?" 

" They will know whether that be so or 
not by a post-mortem examination. The 
jury will hear the evidence of the doctor 
to-morrow, and then they will return a ver- 

3—2 
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diet And meantime he is dead, Helen, 
and I can never get his forgiveness for the 
many quarrels we have had. Poor Ho- 
race ! when they told me, I was stunned — 
and I had to break the news to my mother! 
Oh, Helen, when she grows calmer, you 
must see her. Your sympathy will do her 
more good than anything else." 

At that moment Dr. Fraser walked into 
the room. 

He started on seeing Louis, but in- 
stantly recovered himself, and said : 

" Well, Louis, you have learnt what has 
become of your brother ?*' 

" Oh, papa," said Helen ; " Louis says 
the people are sure that Horace was not 
drowned." 

Dr. Fraser put his hands behind him 
and clasped them tightly. 
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"What do they think?" he inquired, in a 
low voice, frowning, as he looked at Louis 
under his white eyebrows. 

Louis told him Dr, Langhome's opinion. 

" It is not easy to tell a drowned man," 
said the doctor. 

" I wish you had been present Your 
opinion would have been very valuable," 
exclaimed Louis. 

" What could I have done there ?" 

" You might have helped them to judge 
how the poor boy met his death." 

"Yes, but you have Dr. Langhome. 
His opinion is as good as mine." 

" But if he should have been murdered, 
Dr. Fraser?" 

" Murdered 1 — is that the idea ?" 

" Why, you see that when he was found 
his face was perfectly calm — ^and — there 
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are no signs to show that he was 
drowned. " 

*'Well?" 

*' Had you seen him you might have 
guessed how he died." 

" Yes, I might, but I might also have 
guessed wrongly. What do the jury 

say?" 

" There is to be a post-mortem examina- 
tion, because Dr. Langhorne thinks he 
might have died of heart-disease whilst 
walking near the river." 

" Yes, that may prove a correct guess," 
said the doctor, sensible, despite his pro- 
found agitation, of the grim humour of his 
irony. "So then Langhorne is sure that 
your brother did not die of drowning ?" 

" Quite sure." 

Dr. Fraser seemed to muse. 
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" I wonder on what he bases his doubts/*^ 
he said 

" He says that a person who has met 
his death by drowning . . . there are signs 
about him not to be mistaken." 

" Indeed ! Some of our country practi- 
tioners are wonderfully shrewd men, aren't 
they ?" exclaimed the doctor, savagely ; 
and then, changing his tone, he said, "Ask 
Langhome this question : suppose a per- 
son under the influence of chloroform is 
held under water — will he exhibit a 
drowned aspect after he is dried and pro- 
perly laid out ?" 

"I will ask him," replied Louis, with 
simplicity. 

" Langhorne/' continued the doctor, " is 
led away by conventional theories. He 
belongs— or I grievously wrong him — ^to 
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the order of medical men who take human 
life on the most approved principles— that 
is, principles approved by their grand- 
mothers. In all probability he never saw 
a drowned man in his life. What follows ? 
He must be able to talk — he has no ex- 
perience to rest his talk upon — so he 
ai^es from popular ideas. The popular, 
the vulgar idea is, that a body which has 
been submerged in water, presents a 
swollen bloated aspect. Is this always 
so ? Let him jfind out. There is quite 
enough ugliness in this kind of death to 
generate ghastly fallacies ; the matted, 
streaming hair, the agonised attitude . . . 
that reminds me — have you seen your 
brother ?" 

" Yes," answered Louis, in a low tone. 

" His face ?" 
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" Oh, it was very calm — he seemed 
asleep." 

"There now! Suppose he was drowned 
— there is every conceivable reason to 
suppose it — does not his calm face, his tran- 
quil aspect, explode Langhorne's opinion ?" 

" But it's just because the poor boy 
looks so calm in death, that Dr. Langhorne 
cannot imagine that he was drowned." 

" Murdered ?*' 

'* He scarcely knows what to think.'' 

" He wants to terrify the town ; he 
wants to show his superiority to his 
neighbours by clamouring ' Blood !' Who 
is given to murder here ? Milborough 
annals are spotless of crimes. Somebody 
told me when I settled here, that he never 
remembered worse wrongs since he was 
bom in the town — fifty odd years ago — 
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than orchard and fium-yaid robberies ; and 
once a man stabbed another in a drunken 
rage. Now comes Langhome crying mur- 
der I over a fatal accident. He shall not 
make me think him die cleverer for his 
noise, nor oblige me to sleep with a loaded 
pistol under my pOlow.** 

He felt the suppressed fierceness in his 
voice, and endeavoured to qualify it with 
a smile. 

JHe added, "You will let me hear the 
verdict; I shall be curious to know it,'^ 
and left the room. 

Indeed, he was incapable of sustaining 
his air of indifference another moment 

He had forgotten — ^this clever medical 
man — ^when he had helped Creed to carry 
the body to the water, that it could not be 
mistaken for a drowned corpse; and he 
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set his teeth as he thought of the rumours 
that would get abroad^ and the interest 
this mysterious death would excite. 

But all the afternoon he had been nerv- 
ing himself to meet Creed in the evening ; 
and he could not afford to weaken and ter- 
rify his mind with dread of what might be. 

It was not Creed's day ; but he had 
asked him to call when they were together 
on the previous morning, and he was sure 
to come. 

Dr. Fraser hoped he would. 

He had had a passionate longing all that 
day to know what Creed was doing, what 
his thoughts were, what face he wore when 
the news reached him that the body was 
found. In truth, guilt had already estab- 
lished its magnetic bonds between them to 
draw their thoughts to each other with 
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resisdess influence; and die doctor ab- 
horred, whilst he longed for, the society of 
the man who had his secret. 

It seemed to him that at dinner Helen 
could talk of nothing but Horace Lenden. 
And he had to listen to her, not daring to 
check her sympathy, though her words 
made him wince from time to time, as if 
his breast were being pierced. 

She was encouraged by his air of atten- 
tion, and thought the subject interested 
him ; but on her telling him that Lady 
H addon had shrieked and fallen insensible 
when Louis broke the news to her, and on 
her saying that if the poor boy had been 
killed she hoped his murderer would be 
discovered, for it was a cruel and horrible 
deed, his passion broke out 

" Why am I to be tormented and mad- 
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dened by this thing?" he shrieked, his 
eyes all in a blaze, and his face dark with 
wrath. "Let the dead bury their dead. 
The boy was a rascal and a blackguard, 
and what is it to me that he is dead ? Get 
upon some other subject Talk of any- 
thing else you please. But Til hear no 
more of a drunken scamp, whose drowning 
has only saved him from the gallows !" 

Cowed and trembling, and bewildered 
by this sudden outburst, Helen shrank be- 
fore his furious eyes, scarcely realising that 
it was her own father who raged and raved 
opposite her. 

She was shocked and stunned, for his 
voice had been raised to a shriek, with 
despair ringing its wild echo through the 
high notes ; and she hid her face in her 
hands. 
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But he recovered himself in a minute. 
He had gone too far ; the haunted and 
crazy conscience within him had driven 
him to the very limit of betrayal It 
seemed almost inevitable that the truth 
should rush upon his daughter's mind/from 
the mad eagerness with which he had flung 
the accursed topic of the murdered boy 
from him. 

' He was breathless for a moment, as a 
man who has walked to the very edge of a 
precipice, and then sees his danger and 
halts. 

He jumped up, and ran to her. 

" Forgive me, Helen !" he cried, flinging 
his arms around her neck. " Dearest child, 
I am crazy to let my temper master me. 
But remember that this unfortunate boy 
insulted me yesterday, and that though he 
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is dead, the memory of that insult is too 
recent for me to forgive him." 

She looked up and forgave him with 
her eyes, and then sobbed a little with her 
head upon his breast 

Presently he went back to his seat, look- 
ing at her with a smile, which needed the 
utmost force of his will to preserve even 
for a few moments. 

" There !" he exclaimed, brimming a 
glass from a decanter, " our peace is made, 
and we will take care not to let the dead 
boy's ghost vex us again. Would you 
have me be a hypocrite at my age, 
Helen } Mr. Horace Lenden, living or 
dead, is less than nothing to me, and I 
will wear no crape to please even 
you, the only person I love in all this 
world." 
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He tossed his wine down, noticing as he 
drank it the radiant look his words called 
forth. 

" Mr. Creed, sir/' said a servant, opening 
the door. 

The doctor put down his glass quickly. 

"Show him into the study/' he ex- 
claimed, and instantly followed the servant 

out of the room. 

Mr. Creed stood in the hall, and bowed 
when he saw the doctor. 

" This way, Mr. Creed," said the doctor, 
and led him into the study. 

The quick keen glance Creed gave him 
appeared to take in as much as the man 
wanted to know of the doctor's moral con- 
dition. 

He sat down, and when Fraser looked 
at him his eyes were on the carpet. 
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" So they have found him 1" said the 
doctor, hurriedly, staring hard. 

" Yes ; that was to be expected. Every- 
body is talking about him — z, nine days* 
wonder !" said Creed, laughing softly. 

"Put your hat down, Mr. Creed. We 
will have a cup of coffee presently. I 
would not ask you into the dining-room, 
as my daughter has sharp eyes." 

" Oh, she might as well study a mask as 
my face." 

" Not you — I fear myself. The thing 
happened only last night, remember. Oh, 
God I if it could be undone !" 

The doctor shuddered, and glanced 
quickly at the hearthrug, and then at 
Creed. 

"You must put it out of your mind," 
said Creed. " You know Berkeley's theory 

VOL. IL 4 
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of matter : what is not in our conscious- 
ness has no existence. By forgetting the 
trouble. Dr. Fraser, you will be destroying 
it This is a bishop's consolation." 

And he laughed softly again. 

''Sometimes I think that I ought to 
have braved the consequences," exclaimed 
the doctor, restlessly ; ** but it is too late 
now." 

" Why no, sir, it is not too late. But 
do you conceive the consequences ?" 

The doctor rose, waving his hand, and 
pulled the belL He then filled his pipe, 
and began to smoke ; but when the servant 
came, and he had ordered coffee to be 
brought, he put the pipe down and did not 
resume it. 

" They are sure," he said, " to return an 
open verdict The boy could have no 
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symptotas of death by drowning. The 
thing will be discussed and discussed • . ." 

" Until it is foigottea" 
Ay, but when will that be ?" 
Oh sir/* said Creed, "this is a busy 
world It is cramfull of immediate in- 
terests. Vita summa brevis spent nos 
4gt(U inchoare longam. Every man's 
business is of more consequence to him 
than another man's, and few have time to 
think. You have to fear yourself — ^nobody 
else. The secret is yours and it can be 
nobody's else while it remains yours." 

" Mine and yours." 

" You can trust me, Dr. Fraser ?" 

" I am sure. If I thought I couldn't 
God help me !" exclaimed the doctor. 

" Think now of your book and bring all 
your powers of mind to bear upon your 
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imagination^ so that it may become a habit 
with you to consider Mr. Lenden's death 
an accident in which you have no concern." 

*' It was an accident," said the doctor 
quickly. 

Mr. Creed was silent 

" You believe me !" cried the doctor 
passionately. " I struck him blindly, intend- 
ing no greater injury than the humiliation 
and pain of the blow." 

"No doubt," replied Creed, " but if you 
think at all of the matter, view it in all its 
significance, or it may become a secret you 
will hardly think worth keeping." 

" How ?" demanded the doctor fiercely. 

" Why," answered Creed, meekly, " here 
is a boy found dead in the river. You 
admit that you killed him. . ." 

" By accident Never forget that By 
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accident !" interrupted the doctor in a quick 
passionate whisper. 

Mr. Creed seemed not to hear. 
How was he killed ? by your hand." 
By accident, I say. See here ! if you 
should rise to walk across this room and 
stumble over my foot and strike your head 
and kill yourself, am I your murderer ? Oh 
monstrous !" 

" I come to this view. I ask — did you 
strike with intent to kill ^. No ! — ^you say 
no a thousand times over ; but — prove that 
you didn't" 

He paused with his soft smile. 

The -doctor arched his hand over his 
€yes and watched him. 

" Bring forward a witness," Creed went 
on, '*who heard the insult you speak of 
and beheld the blow that killed him. Soli- 
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tude is sometimes a damning witness^ for out 
of it, in lieu of material proof, circumstantial 
evidence is coined, and conviction is only a 
question of time to a cunning counsel. 
You remember the case of Jonathan Brad- 
ford. A man named Hayes comes to 
sleep at Bradford's inn : in the dead of 
night Bradford is found standing by 
Hayes' bed, knife in hand, and Hayes 
dead or dying under him. Yet Bradford 
was not Hayes' murderer : the real culprit 
was Hayes' servant Nevertheless Brad- 
ford was hanged. So much for circum- 
stantial evidence. How many innocent 
men has it killed t" 

He shrugged his shoulders and smoothed 
his chin with his thumb and forefinger. 
Then his tone took a concerned note. 

" Come, Dr. Fraser, to judge this thing 
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fairly and appreciate its full import, figure 
yourself a judge, another man the accused. 
He recites his plea — ^but he stands alone* 
The dead body is a facty and its accusation 
is strengthened by the sentiment which the 
living weave about the dead. There is 
proof of the murder, but no proof that it 
was no murder. How would you direct 
the jury — having reference, do not forget» 
to the provocation the defendant received 
from the murdered youth on the morning 
of the day he was killedV 

There was a deliberation in Creed's 
speech which intensified his meaning and 
gave a keenness to the absolute sense of 
hopelessness which his words inspired in 
his companion. 

The doctor's fingers worked, and he 
leaned forwards to the window seeking air . 
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" Do you think I murdered him, Mr, 
Creed ?'' he asked faintly, with a note of 
exquisite misery in his voice. 

" What should my thoughts matter ?" 
replied Creed, whose eyes, when the 
doctor averted his face, roved over him. 
in such a manner as really to suggest the 
idea that they emitted a species of ser- 
pentine influence or intelligence which was 
circling round and round his companion 
and imprisoning him in its mesmerical 
folds. 

" But it is horrible to be misjudged by a 
man who was so near witnessing the truth 
as you were," said the doctor wiping his 
forehead. 

" Let me beg you to be calm, Dr, 
Fraser," whispered Creed, who was clearly 
endeavouring to msike the doctor excited 
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"No good can be done by dwelling on this 
matter. What about the history ?" 

" Oh that must go/' moaned the doctor : 
^' I can't fix my mind now. I have always 
the boy's face before me as he lay there, 
and all the time I am holding his dead arm 
and staggering towards the river with him." 

Creed sipped his coffee. 

" I have that dark valley in my mind's 
«ye : I see the black trees lowering over 
my head, I see the cold gleam of the river, 
I hear the wind moaning among the 
branches, and the splash of the body as 
you let it fall ! This memory means mad- 
ness to me when I am ailone. Oh my 
God, what is happiness now ? and what is 
grief ? I look back and think of the things 
I thought sorrows — unfulfilled hopes, dis- 
appointed aspirations, — and now comes this 
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horror and makes my greatest grief joy in 
comparison with the misery it brings." 

Creed sipped his coffee. 

<< It was done in a moment As I hope 
to meet my dead wife again, I meant him 
no greater hurt than the smart and chas- 
tisement of the blow. Why did I not 
control my passion ? At first I bit my lip 
till I tasted the blood : and had he left me 
then, I should have been a happy man. 
No, he would not go : he dung to the 
table and upturned his scarlet face — hateful 
as hell to me, and maddening with its 
maudlin leer — and said what drove the 
blood into my head, and I felt it like fire 
in my arm. I struck, and there was a fall 
— God help me !" 

Creed sipped his coffee. 

But the doctor did not continue speak- 
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ing: so Creed, after a little pause, said 
softly — 

*' I was going to suggest, sir, that if you 
give up your book I need no longer 
trouble you with my visits." 

" Indeed I am pleased to see you," 
answered the doctor with a ghastly 
smile. 

" At all events," said Creed, " if you find 
that you really cannot fix your mind on the 
book you must not seem to abandon it all 
on a sudden, must you ? Nothing should 
be done to provoke as much as a single 
remark. If you drop the book and I 
cease to present myself, your daughter 
will wonder at the change in your resolu- 
tion which has hitherto been enthusias- 
tic" 

" Yes, I see," replied the doctor, looking 
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at him with wild anxiety. "That idea 
was present to me not long ago, but I 
don't hold my thoughts together as I 
should. This is a dreadful thing to happen 
to a man at my time of life, and so well 
known as I am. Done in a moment ! an 
impulse of passion excited by wicked 
abuse, and then I am a murderer, with all 
the world ready to denounce me, although 
the living God knows I did not intend to 
kill him • . . I don't think I have yet 
thanked you for your help last night 
Why, you were very kind, Mr. Creed, and 
you shared the dangerous risk I ran, and I 
thank you now from my heart, though I 
know not ... I know not whether I 
ought not to have braved the conse- 
quences." ^ 

" I shouldn't be acting fairly, Dr. Fraser, 
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if I pained you with any more questions. 
But take time to consider what would have 
happened had one of your servants, say, 
entered the room and seen you bending 
over the body and heard you cry out, as I 
did, that you had murdered him ?" 

" That cry was wrung from me when I 
saw you," groaned the doctor. 

" Well, sir, no one has your secret You 
can trust me." 

" Yes, yes." 

" Let me advise you to go on with your 
book. It will give you occupation, and 
you need it. And suppose, sir, I continue 
to visit you as usual, for some time yet." 

" Oh, by all means. But my book . . ." 

The poor man shook his head and 
sobbed. 

" You needn't take any interest in it," 
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said Creed pulling a chair to the table, 
'' but I can be going on with my transla- 
tions and transcriptions, so that you will 
have all the material for the work at hand 
when you want it" 



CHAPTER III. 



LADY HADDON's ILLNESS. 



*' Confusion and dismay together mingled 
Forced such a feeble 'yes ' out of my mouth 
To understand it one had need of sight. 
Even as a cross-bow breaks when 'tis dischaxged 
Too tensely drawn the bow-string and the bow 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark, 
So I gave way under this heavy burden." 

Longfellow. 

Mr. Creed walked to one of the book- 
shelves and was taking down a book when 
some one knocked at the door. 

•' Come in," said the doctor, thinking it a 
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servant and frowning as he was obliged 
now, when he wanted to steady his 
face. 

The door opened and Louis entered. 

" Can I speak to you alone, Dr. 
Fraser T 

The moment he said this. Creed, who 
had appeared interested in the book he 
held, and had just given one quick look 
at Louis, whom he knew by sight, said : 

" Don't let me be in the way, sir." 

" Indeed, Mr. Creed — ^" began the 
doctor. 

" I have an appointment at nine," con- 
tinued Creed, " and if you have no further 
need of me, will wish you good even- 
mg. 

The doctor thought he had a motive in 
withdrawing, and so he said : 
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" I shall see you to-morrow, Mr. Creed." 

" If you please.** 

" Pray do not leave on my account/' said 
Louis. 

" Oh, thank you," answered Creed. " In 
any case I must have left Dr. Fraser 
. shortly.** 

" Will you dine with me to-morrow, Mr. 
Creed ?" asked the doctor, wishing to cover 
the self-imposed dismissal of the man with 
politeness and as afraid of him as of his 
own conscience. 

" I will with g^eat pleasure. I wish you 
good evening, gentlemen.** 

He bowed and slided out of the room in 
a moment. 

But the doctor followed him into the halL 

" I may depend upon seeing you to- 
morrow, I hope ?" ' 

VOL. 11. 5 
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" Oh certainly, Dr. Fraser, thank you." 

" Let me open the door ... A very 
beautiful night . . . you will have a plea- 
sant walk. Good-bye." 

He watched the thin figure glide into 
the gloom, then pressed his hand to his 
eyes, closed the door and returned to the 
study, 

"Well, Louis, what have you to 
say ?" 

The departure of Creed had relieved 
him. He felt that the man's little eyes 
would have made his hypocrisy to Louis 
an intolerable piece of acting. But now 
he was alone with his secret, and there was 
no critic of his performance. 

" I have come to ask you a great 
favour," stammered Louis, whose face wore 
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a painfully distressed look, and who 
trembled with nervousness and eager- 
ness. 

"What about your brother?" said the 
doctor, standing with his back to the 
light. 

■ 

" Oh, Dr. Fraser . . . that is not it . . • 
my mother is dying." 

" Dying ! who says so ?" 

" Dr. Langhorne." 

The doctor turned as white as a sheet,, 
then controlled himself with an effort 
that wrenched his mind, and said, 

'' Is it the shock her son's death has 
given her ?" 

** Yes." 

" Poor woman !" 

" When I reached home, after leaving 
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your house, I found her in bed, and Dr. 
Langhome attending her. She was ddi- 
nous. 

** What does Langhome say is the matter 
with her?* 

" He hardly knows." 

** What does he know ?" muttered Fraser 
with a stamp of the foot 

"She is in a fever/* continued Louis, 
^' and Langhome said to me just now, that 
he would give a great deal to consult 
you.** 

« Me !" 

•* Yes ; he begged me to ask you to go 
to him, as the greatest favour you could do 
us. He says he would take your opinion 
before any man's." 

" He does me great honour," exclaimed 
Fraser, biting his lip. 
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**Oh, Dr. Fraser . • . will you come? 
. . . my poor mother ! . . ." 
The boy burst into tears. 
The doctor paced the room for some 
moments, with this overwhelming thought 
in his mind : 

" If she dies, her blood will be upon my 
head." 

Then, indeed would he be a murderer. 
It was a supreme moment of terror and 
misery. But the struggle was a short 
one. 

I will go with you," said he. 
God bless you !" cried Louis. 
" Tell Helen not to sit up for me after 
eleven o'clock. If I do not return by 
then, she will know that I mean to remain 
with your mother all night" 

He lingered a few moments to reconsider 
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his decision ; but found himself saying all 
the time : " If she dies, her blood will be 
upon my head 1" 

He then entered the hall to take his 
hat; and whilst he stood there, Helen 
came out of the dining-room. She took 
his hand and pressed it passionately to her 
lips. 

" God bless you, papa," she murmured, 
' * for this noble act !" 

" Not noble," he answered, hurriedly. 
" I am bound to help a brother of my craft 
when he wants me. I can but see if I 
shall be of any use. Are you ready, 
Haddon ?" 

He strode to the door, turned to give 
Helen a parting smile, and gained the 
high road. The night was dark, but the 
sky was lustrous with stars. Down on the 
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left lay the valley, a great black space, 
marking the outline of its ponderous gloom 
upon the lighter-coloured landscape that 
lay about it Little yellow lights burned 
steadily here and there, and the murmur 
of the fast-subsiding traffic in the Mil- 
borough streets rose from behind the hill, 
and relieved the spectral gloom with the 
sense of life. 

The doctor walked briskly for a while in 
silence, Louis at his side. But when he 
came opposite the lane leading to the 
valley, he said, suddenly, 

"What do you think will be the ver- 
dict?" 

" I have scarcely given it a thought. I 
have not left my mother's side since half- 
past five, except to come to you. Oh, Dn 
Fraser ! I never can sufficiently thank you 
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for your goodness. When I remember 
what small reason you have to feel in- 
terested in my poor mother ^" 

"Say no more/' interrupted Fraser^ 
quickly. "If she is dying — I pray God 
she is not — ^and I save her, then thank 
me." 

He relapsed into gloomy silence, which 
was unbroken by Louis until they reached 
Lady Haddon's house. 

They were quickly admitted, as people 
who were waited for, and Dr. Fraser fol- 
lowed Louis upstairs. 

There was perfect silence in his mother's 
room when Louis opened the door. The 
curtains about the bed were drawn back to 
admit the air, and near the bed sat Dr. 
Langhome, a short stout Scotchman, with 
a white handkerchief around his neck, and 
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dressed in a cutajvay coat — dearly one of 
what is called the old school, who might 
still talk of apdzems, a hot believer in mer- 
cury, who held to bleeding as a good 
panacea, who thought Temple's Essay on 
the Cure of the Gout a masterpiece, a lover 
of lowering regimen, but who, nevertheless, 
did not disdain the opinion of a modem 
when his own judgment failed him— a 
virtue that was a fine set-off to his sins 
of senescence, and unshared by many 
whose shoe-strings he was unworthy ta 
tie. 

Two candles burned upon the dressing- 
table, and already the atmosphere was 
tainted with that faint sick-room smell 
which is not the least disagreeable condi- 
tion of illness. 

When Fraser advanced, the other doctor 
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stood up and extended his hand, muttering 
some professional compliments, and thank- 
ing him for his visit 

Dr. Fraser went to the bed and looked 
at the patient keenly, but with perfect self- 
possession, and with the indescribable air 
that inspires confidence, whilst it betrays 
deep experience and habitual resolution 
to conquer. He then dismissed Louis 
with a gesture : and when the door was 
closed, drew Langhorne aside and en- 
tered into a whispering conversation with 
him. 

His advice was evidently different from 
the treatment the other had been pursuing; 
but Langhorne knew him as an eminent 
London physician, and with great good 
sense and courtesy, listened with many 
signs of approval to him, and seemed 
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struck and impressed by one suggestion 
that was evidently new to him. 

From time to time Fraser left him to 
look at the patient, who lay quite 
unconscious, and in a burning fever, 
and exhausted by a recent delirious out- 
break. 

Meanwhile Louis was pacing the draw- 
ing-room downstairs. The shock of his 
brother's death had fallen heavily upon 
him, and his measure of grief was now 
overflowing with the anguish caused him 
by fear that his mother would die. From 
time to time he clasped his hands and 
prayed, with all the strength of his faithful 
-heart, that God would spare him this 
double loss; and then he would steal to 
the door, with the unshed tears smarting 
in his eyes, and listen. 
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At last he heard the sound of foot- 
steps on the staircase, and Dr. Eraser 
entered He answered the look Louis 
gave him as if it had been a spoken ques- 
tion. 

''I can tell you nothing yet, H addon. 
But what I can do I will; and it may 
cheer you to know that this is not the 
first case of the kind I have dealt with 
successfully. Your doctor has put his 
patient into my hands; I will stop here 
to-night" 

"Oh, Dr. Fraser, how can I thank 
you." 

" And now see here. You can do no 
good alone in this room. It is nine o'clock 
Helen will feel dull and anxious at home. 
CjO and keep her company until bed-time. 
Then return and get to bed yourself, and 
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^ee me in the morning. Your doctor will 
send me a nurse." 

And patting Louis on the shoulder, 
he left the room, and remounted the 
stairs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LADY HADDON RECOVERS. 

'^ O shame ! shame 1 why do I walk abroad 

By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks me ? 

And voices, and familiar sights and sounds 

Cry *hide thyself f O what a thin partition 

Doth shut out from the curious world the knowledge 

Of evil deeds that have been done in darkness !" 

Spanish Student. 

Helen was up early next morning. 

She and Louis had sat together until 
eleven ; but she remained for two hours in 
her bed-room before getting into bed, and 
then she did not close her eyes until the 
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dawn lay brightly on the windows of her 
room. 

Their conversation had been serious and 
sad, full of the solemn thought of death, 
with endless references to the dead boy 
and the stricken mother ; and when she 
extinguished her candle, a strange feeling 
of desolation overspread her heart, and she 
wept bitterly. 

But there was one gracious thought to 
cheer her, even when her tears fell most 
abundantly : her father was acting nobly. 
God would bless him, she said to herself, 
for his humanity. 

She knew him to be a man who loved his 
comforts, reluctant to sacrifice the smallest 
convenience even to obtain a large one • 
presently. He prized a night's rest as one 
who knows its sweetness ; and there he 
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was, all that long night, tending a woman 
who had the least claim upon him of all 
the people in Milborough. 
What a good father! what a noble 

heart! He was not a religious man, he 
was sceptical of matters whose truth was 
of more consequence to her than her life, 
but was he not carrying out now one of 
the sublimest precepts of Christianity, and 
showing a finer sense oC duty than could 
be found among many who would scoff at 
him as an infidel and hold themselves 
accurst had they shared his views ? 

She and Louis had talked about his 
<:haracter that evening, and Louis had de- 
clared that after this signal instance of his 
generous nature he would never allow 
himself to be prejudiced against Dr. Era- 
ser by any behaviour he might choose to 
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exhibit, by any remarks he might choose 
to make ; for he was now convinced that 
underlying many eccentricities were a hun- 
dred fine and beautiful qualities, and he 
should never more think of him but with 
love and kindness. 

At seven o'clock next morning Helen 
was up and dressed. Once she had a 
mind to go to Lady Haddon's house, but 
she thought her father might be displeased 
by her intrusion. 

Her heart throbbed with anxiety to hear 
of Louis' mother, and from time to time 
she crept down to the front gate, and 
stood looking along the road, hoping and 
hoping to see her father or Louis turn the 
comer. 

At half past eight a servant came to tell 
her that breakfast was ready, but she could 
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not eat, and sent the breakfast away, bid- 
ding them wait until her father came. 

She looked very pale and delicate as 
she stood at the window watching the 
gate ; there were dark shadows under her 
eyes, but nothing could rob them of their 
softness and gentleness. 

The clock was striking nine when she 
saw her father push the gate open. She 
ran into the hall to meet him. He looked 
fagged and jaded, and scarcely smiled 
when he kissed her. 

" How is Lady Haddon, papa ?" 

"She will recover," he answered, and 
entered the dining-room. 

"Will she! Oh I am so grateful! 
Good noble papa! have you saved her 
life ?" she exclaimed, and ran up to 
him.* 
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He bent his head to receive her second 
kiss, and said, 

" Let me have some breakfast, Helen." 

She rang the bell quickly, and then came 
back to him, hanging about him as If she 
longed to lay her cheek against his breast 

" You look tired," she said. "You have 
had a weary trying night. Here are your 
slippers — they will rest your feet" 

She pushed an armchair forward, and 
ran to fetch his dressing-gown, lingering 
near him always with gentle caressing 
gestures, and nursing his hand against her 
breast — for it was as cold as if he had 
walked, ungloved, through a wintry wind. 

"When this gets abroad," said he^ 
"people will think I am practising here, 
and I shall be pestered with calls." 

" They'll soon find out that this was an 

6—2 
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^especial act of kindness. And is Lady 
Haddon really better, papa ?" 

" Why, yes, I have said so. The fever 
is abating, and I think so well of her that 
I have given her back to Langhorne, who 
can do her no harm if he sticks to my 
physic/' 

He yawned, and the servant entering 
with the breakfast, he took his plate and 
began to trifle with the food. 

" Would she have died without you, 
papa r 

"I think she would. But ask Lang- 
home about her. After breakfast I shall 
lie down and sleep, if I can, until lunch- 
time. At eleven o'clock or thereabouts, if 
nobody calls, send a servant to inquire 
how Lady Haddon does. If I am wanted, 
let me know ; but I don't think I shall be 
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¥ranted. And now, my dear, we will say 
no more about Lady Haddon. I never 
liked her, and what I have done has been 
for Louis." 

He yawned again, and rubbed his 
knuckles into his eyes, and pushing away 
his plate, left the room. 

The peremptoriness of his manner was 
strong, and Helen saw him go without 
daring to follow and tend him as she 
longed to do. 

For his part, he was very glad of the 
excuse the night gave him for his haggard 
looks. It was a great relief to think that 
a natural cause, with which all men would 
sympathise, could be assigned to his worn 
and hollow expression. He judged that 
his interest in Lady Haddon would not be 
mistaken ; most persons knew that Helen 
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and Louis were in love ; and if her lady-^ 
ship recovered, and he was sure she would, 
a bad sting would at least be drawn out of 
the scandal that Horace's death might ex- 
cite, and a persecutor turned into a friend. 

He had had a conversation with Lang- 
home about Horace when Louis was away 
at the Gray House* 

I daresay a sense of the ridiculous dis- 
turbed the tragic gloom in his breast when 
he heard the old-fashioned doctor expound- 
ing his theories and accounting for the 
boy's death. 

An examination had been made, and 
the brains and heart and whatever else 
had given life to the boy, were all as sound 
and healthy as possible. 
: How then came he in the water, dead 
without drowning ? 
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Ay, it was curious, Fraser said : a phy- 
siological phenomenon, may be, and he 
would commend it to Langhome's atten- 
tion, for who knows what valuable results 
might ndt be obtained from long medita- 
^ tion on this strange death ? 

He was satirical ; but Langhorne, a 
literal man, weighed the idea carefully, 

and said that Fraser had given him a new 
light 

The extreme sense of security enjoyed 
by Fraser in the presence of this admiring, 
attentive, and literal brother, gave freedom 
and even audacity to his mood. He talked 
cleverly and eloquently about matters 
Langhorne understood ; the light vein of 
satire running through his conversation in 
a manner polished the good breeding and 
high social and professional knowledge it 
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betrayed; and the result was, that next 
morning Langhome was telling everybody 
that Fraser was the cleverest man he had 
ever met, a most humane and accomplished 
gentleman, and that society had done him 
an injury in assuming that his standofiish- 
ness was attributable to anything else than 
a love of study and quiet, and a weariness 
of the world he had adorned, served, and 
quitted with universal applause. 

While Langhome was chanting these 
praises, Fraser was sleeping on his bed^ 
dreaming an ugly dream which made him 
start and gasp in his repose, and once 
caused him to leap up with his face 
covered with sweat and glare about him 
like a hunted man. 

Meanwhile, an hour before the time the 
doctor had fixed for Helen to send to 
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Lady ^addon, Louis called to say that his 
mother was much better, and had mur- 
mured, with tears, the name of the man 
who had saved her life. He had left her 
sleeping, and Langhorne had ordered strict 
silence to prevail in the house, and re- 
quested Louis to step round to Fraser 
with a bulletin which he was sure would 
please him. 

" Papa is asleep," said Helen. " He 
foresaw that he would not be wanted. Oh 
Louis, is he not clever and good !" 

" Good ! he is the noblest of men !" Louis 
cried enthusiastically. " You should hear 
Langhorne speak of him. He says that 
he is determined to explain away the 
mistaken notions people have of Dr. 
Eraser's character. ' I shall let them 
know/ he said to me in his bluff heart)' 
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way, * that we are honoured by having such 
a man living among us.' " 

Helen's eyes sparkled. 

" Oh Louis, you have doubted me some- 
times when I praised papa. You have 
thought the finest nature could not justify 
such praise." 

" Your sympathies are truer than mine, 
dearest. You have recognized qualities 
which I could not perceive under the 
coldness he sometimes assumes. His 
kindness will heap ashes on my poor 
mother's head. But his is a noble 
revenge !" 

Nothing gladdened Helen more than 
praise of her father. She caressed her 
lover for very gratitude as he sat talking 
to her, and it seemed indeed as if the 
sorrow that had come upon them, with 
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Horace's death, had but brought their 
hearts closer together. 

They talked for awhile of the dead boy, 
and their mood grew solemn as they 
thought of the young life with all its 
weight of sins upon it, cut off, with no 
moment given it for atonement, and of the 
grief that must come back to the mother 
with her consciousness. 

Louis had to leave her soon, as he 
might be wanted at home, but he left a 
message of earnest gratitude for her father, 
and promised to see her again in the 
evening. 

At one o'clock Dr. Fraser came down- 
stairs. 

He had shaved himself and otherwise 
got rid of his worn and fagged look : but 
if Helen did not notice a subtle expression 
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of pain in his face which no ablution under 
the heavens was to cleanse from it, it was 
because she could not conceive there was 
any trouble in his mind further thail the 
friendly anxiety he had illustrated by 
sitting up all night with Lady Haddon. 

She gave him Louis' account of his 
mother and his message of ardent thanks, 
both which he received with an air of 
weary indifference, which scarcely puzzled 
her then, though she remembered it in 
after days. 

He withdrew to the study after lunch, 
and she did not see him again all that 
afternoon. 

It was well that she didn't ; for want of 
rest had weakened him, and his emotions 
rose beyond the control of his physical 
power of repression. 
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His imagination was naturally active 
and acute, and now that it had a real and 
tangible horror to deal with, it built up 
monstrous conceptions and tortured and 
wrung his spirit with ghastly and horrible 
ideas. The bright sun mocked him, and 
the placid and soft blue sky affected him 
as a moral background of purity and peace 
might, that threw into black relief the 
shocking secret he held in his breast 

It was inconceivable that he should 
never again know peace of mind. 

" What a frightful destiny !" he kept on 
saying to himself. 

A year, a month, nay, a week ago, how 
little did he guess the agony of heart that 
was in reserve for him ! He was practi- 
cally a murderer now, and every hour that 
made his secret older, made his guilt 
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deeper. But could he have braved the 
consequences of confession ? Only the 
other day he was revelling in an ambitious 
dream : he would write a book and people 
in London should hear of him as the 
learned author. And now that scheme 
was as dead as any past hope, and a word 
would bring him to the bar of Justice, and 
all England would be talking of his 
crime. 

That was a horrible thought — more 
horrible than he could bear : and he sprang 
to his feet as if he could escape it by 
flight 

His heaviest curse upon Creed for his 
knowledge! . . If that man were to die,, 
now ! • . . what did he mean to do ? He 
had helped him to hide his guilt, for 
what? 
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Patience ! 

But one thing was sure : he feared and 
hated Creed with passion, and as he 
thought of him he ground his teeth and 
fell back in his chair, while the skull upon 
the table grinned at his agony and the 
ugly figures on the mantelpiece seemed 
convulsed with merriment. 

He had calmed himself before the 
dinner hour, and as he left the study, the 
hall bell rang and Mr. Creed was ad-^ 
mitted. 

He was shown into the drawing-room 
and Dr. Fraser followed. 

« 

" I must apologise for making no change 
in my dress," said Creed. 

" Oh don't speak of that," and the doctor 
motioned him into a seat. "Any news^ 
Mr. Creed T 
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" No, I have heard nothing more. Of 
course there is a good deal of gossip about, 
and people are trying to account for the 
boy's being in the water. Mr. Rodgers, 
who was talking to Dr. Bush to-day, is 
convinced that he was murdered." 

" The old fool 1" burst out the doctor. 

" Oh, he is a garrulous old gentleman 
and has nothing to do. Still, such theories 
as his are as well unspoken. You look 
pale to-day, sir." 

" I was up all night They told me 
Lady Haddon was dying and I attended 
her. I have saved her life and that 
must — " 

He stopped, for Helen had opened the 
door. 

Mr. Creed rose and bowed to her. 

Dr. Fraser had never noticed what a 
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singular-looking man he was until he saw 
him contrasted with his daughter. 

The evening was beautiful and the 
golden sunshine streamed in through the 
back window and filled the room. The 
light that made Helen look lovely made 
Creed look grotesque. 

"How he keeps his eyes on the ground! 
thought the doctor. 

Helen noticed her father's paleness, and 
hoped that he would not study that night. 

"You would be pale, my dear,'' he 
answered, " if you were to watch by a sick 
bed for twelve hours." 

" Oh, Mr. Creed, papa has acted so . . . 

" Helen," interrupted the doctor frown- 
ing, " there are more interesting topics than 
that" And he asked Creed an idle ques- 
tion about a Latin writer, which brought 
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out upon the other the shadow of one of 
his sub-facial smiles, though he replied at 
once. 

In fact the doctor abhorred the necessity 
of hypocrisy before this man : pardy 
because he feared him, partly because of 
his sensitiveness. 

The servant announced dinner, and 
Creed looked about him, not knowing what 
to do. The doctor desired him to take 
Helen, and she took his arm with a smile 
and a speech that set the man perfectly at 
his ease, and made him feel as if he were 
ivell-bred. 

So they went to dinner. 

The doctor had nerved himself to play 
bis part, and assumed a kind of cheerfulness 
at the beginning of the dinner. He drank 
wine repeatedly, and was soon flushed in 
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the face, but it was evident, even to HeleOt 
that Creed possessed some peculiar fascina- 
tion for him. Often when their eyes met 
the doctor's smile would vanish, as a light 
suddenly blown out, and he watched the 
usher incessantly, sometimes, when he 
forgot himself, with an attention so 
strained, that it seemed as if he were spell- 
bound. 

Their conversation was altogether about 
books and chemistry. Creed talked 
learnedly and fluently ; but let their con- 

fl 

versation be what it would, however abso- 
lutely remote from the lurid sphere of 
thought in which the doctor now had his 
being, the subtle understanding that existed 
between them threaded their language as 
beads are threaded with elastic, and though 
they stretched it to distant ideas, it ever in- 
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eluded the central one, and held their 
minds indivisibly together. 

This was felt rather than perceived by 
Helen, and it gave activity to her dormant 
instincts of dislike of Creed. 

There he was, hemmed about with the 
grotesque conditions her imagination had 
at first involved him in. All the ugly and 
sunless interests of her father's study found 
embodiment in his lean figure and gaunt 
face ; but she insisted upon herself thinking 
that the witchery of great abilities was in 
him, that he was a shining genius whose 
fascination her own mind was not big 
enough to admit 

Still he could never address her without 
causing her to instinctively recoil. 

He turned to her after a pause and 
spoke, not without a certain delicacy, of 
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her goodness to the poor, and the high 
esteem in which she was held by all classes 
of persons. 

Mere compliments she never cared for, 
but then she was too amiable to be offended 
by them. But Creed's compliment, though 
expressed as well as Louis himself could 
have put it, was strangely disagreeable to 
her ; and she hastily changed the subject, 
in order to subdue the impression that was 
strong enough to make her aversion visible. 

That he admired her, that he was as in- 
sensible of the distrust and dislike he had 
excited as one of Fraser's curiosities, was 
as clear as the sunlight He seemed in- 
capable of the power of looking with atten- 
tion at anything ; but if ever he happened 
to prolong his gaze it was when his eyes 
were on her face. 
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"I think I shall take my daughter's 
advice," said the doctor, " and do no work 
to-night I feel too tired." 
• "Pray don't let me intrude," answered 
Creed. 

*' Oh, please understand me. We can 
smoke in the study, and chat. I mean we 
will leave the book alone." 

" As you please," said the other, bow* 
ing. 

" You should go to bed early to-night; 
papa," said Helen, looking at him affec- 
tionately. 

Creed noticed the look as he sipped his 
wine. 

*'Yes, you require restj, sir," he ex* 
claimed. 

" I daresay. But there is no hurry just 
now. A little more sherry, Mr. Creed ?" 
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" No more, thank you/* 

"Why, you drink nothing/' cried the 
doctor, swallowing a bumper. " You 
should not be afraid of so good a head as 
yours. When I was in my profession I 
drank little on principle. I deserve now 
to make up for lost time, don't I ? Helen, 
give me some grapes — ^no, I'll change my 
mind. Mr. Creed, if you are done we will 
withdraw/' 

Mr. Creed stood up. 

" You see/' continued the doctor, touch- 
ing Helen on the shoulder as he passed 
her, " how we dispense with etiquette here. 
The day will arrive, perhaps, when it will 
become the fashion for the gentlemen to 
leave the ladies over their wine, which I 
take it, they enjoy as much as we. There 
is too much tyranny in social custom. Of 
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course, as an old man, I am indifferent 
But twenty years ago I thought it hard to 
be detained with a parcel of old fogies 
whilst the ladies waited for me in the 
drawing-room." 

And with these light words the doctor 
left the room followed by Creed. 



CHAPTER V, 



MISGIVINGS. 



** He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i' the centre and enjoy bright day ; 
Bat he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun : 
^ Himself is his own dungeon." — Comus. 

The days rolled on from this date and 
nothing for some time occurred that we 
have to record. 

Meanwhile, if the doctor supposed that 
he could hide his trouble from Helen, he 
was mistaken. 
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He had deeply meditated his behaviour 
and had taken his resolution : but he might 
have guessed that the will which could 
control the manifestations of his emotions^ 
was powerless when it came to deal with 
their physical effects. 

The change that had come over him was 
much too visible to be missed by the girl 
who had studied, who knew, who adored 
him. He had grown thin in the face and 
had the squeezed lo(^ you may have 
noticed in men who having borne up 
against old age vigorously and ruddily,. 
become old in a week : as if, one night, 
Time had grown spiteful, and, whilst they 
slept, stripped them of their vigour and 
colour. 

He was restless, with an habitually 
anxious and eager look in his eyes : and 
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often and often when Helen passed the 
study, she would stop and wonder to hear 
him pacing up and down, up and down, as 
if tranquillity were gone from him, and rest 
was never more to be his. 

This was the more strange to her, 
because she always thought of him as an 
indolent man in his actions, though intel- 
lectually active, who would sit for hours 
and read intently, and when he had done 
with his book, continue sitting and think- 
ing. 

He did not talk to her now of his his- 
tory as he used : but then, she thought, the 
blush of novelty had passed, and he had 
exhausted the first warm enthusiasm of the 
design. She had no doubt he was still at 
work on it, for Mr. Creed came frequently 
and stayed late, and the doctor's liking for 
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him appeared to increase, as the term of 
their acquaintance lengthened, insomuch 
that he had him often to dinner, was rest- 
less if he did not come, and paid him more 
attention than she remembered seeing him 
pay to any man. 

All this was enigmatical to Helen. 

She could not understand the change in 
his manner, the change in his face and 
the attraction Creed possessed for him. 

She was quite willing to believe that it 
all meant no more than a new direction 
taken by the caprices which governed his 
character. 

But this did not quite solve the riddle. 

Would caprice make his face thin and 
give it the strained, eager look it often 
wore when self-consciousness was asleep ? 
Would it stoop his figure and give him 
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such an aspect of age that ten years might 
hardly express the increase ? 

One day, not very long after Horace's 

funeral, she talked to Louis about her 

« 

father. 

"Do you notice any change in him, 
Louis ?" 

" I can hardly tell, dearest What have 
you noticed ?" 

" He looks thin and worn : there is an 
expression of weariness in his eyes often^ 
as though he could get no sleep." 

"You must remember," said Louis, 
"that he is not a young man. This 
change may be natural. He is past fifty^ 
is he not ?" 

" He is fifty-six next summer." 

" He led a laborious life when he was 
in his profession, and the effects of it may 
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be coming to the surface. Some men give 
way suddenly. These are purely natural 
collapses, without danger. I would not 
trouble about it, dear Helen. Your love 
makes you anxious." 

"I should be happy if I thought his 
mind was at rest," replied Helen. 

" Why should you doubt it is ?" 

She grew reflective. 

" There is nothing to trouble him ?" he 
went on. 

" No, nothing that I can conceive." 

" I can conceive nothing. He has long 
since grown resigned to your poor mother's 
loss. His books please him and keep him 
too busy for ennui. Besides, I think this 
of him : that if he were really dispirited 
and tired of Milborough, he would not 
hesitate to leave it" 
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"* No, I don't think he is tired of Mil- 
borough." 

"You see, all those conditions of dulness 
which might make the place tiresome to 
another man, are so many attractions to 
him. He dislikes society — ^he loves soli- 
tude." 

" Louis, I am not truthful I do con- 
ceive something ; but it is very vague, and 
you will laugh at me." 

" What ?" 

" I think," said Helen, with an air 
of puzzled thoughtfulness, "that Mr. 
Creed—" 

She stopped and added, " I don't know 
how to explain myself." 

" You don't like Mr. Creed, I know." 

" I do not," she answered quickly and 
warmly. 
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" But what has he to do with the change 
you notice in your father ?" 

" That's what I can't explain/' 

" But you feel there is something ?" 

" Yes." 

Louis laughed. 

" Is he a magician, do you think ?" 

She answered eagerly : 

" I believe that he has an influence over 
papa, and that the influence is a bad one." 

**Oh, but remember the difference be- 
tween their ages." 

" Yes, I have thought of that." 

"Mr. Creed is quite a young man. 
Your father could twist him round his 
little finger in every respect" 

" You may say that," answered Helen, 
shaking her head softly; "but Mr. Creed 
has the stronger mind of the two." 
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" You pay him a high compliment." 

'' NO| I don't say he has papa's ta* 
lents/' 

" Good gracious, no !" exclaimed Louis, 
laughing : " the man is just what he is — ^an 
usher : very fit to do for your father what 
old Dr. Johnson in his dictionary defines 
to be the lexicographer's work : 'to remove 
rubbish and clear obstructions from the 
paths through which learning and genius 
press forward to conquest and glory/ 
Creed is a drudge by nature, and harmless 
as all drudges are." 

" Why should he fascinate papa ?" 

" Does he ?" 

" Yes, I am as sure of that, as I am that 
papa doesn't like him." 

Louis looked at her with arched brows, 
not understanding her at alL 
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" And yet," she continued, ** he has him 
constantly to his house and to dinner, and 
is polite to him with the strange eager 
look in his face that puzzles me. And 
there is something else : when Mr. Creed 
first came to us his humbleness was pain- 
ful and prejudiced me, because no man 
with the least spark of honest pride in him 
would cringe and bow, and be softsliding 
and downlooking as he is : a good man 
couldn't act so, because he would have 
virtues in him that would oblige him to 
respect himself. But he is different now* 
He has much more confidence, and though 
I can't say he is ever bold, he speaks and 
acts like a man who is highly privileged, 
and allows nothing but his own tact to 
subdue him/' 

" I should have thought Dr. Fraser the 
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last man to suffer a liberty in such a person 
as Creed." 

" I should have thought so too." 
" But," continued Louis, • " you should 
make some allowances. Mr. Creed is not 
a gentleman, and can't be expected to act 
with a uniform recognition of the difference 
of social station that exists between him 
and your father. That would imply some 
delicacy and fineness of tact. Your father 
addresses him familiarly — I have heard 
him — and they are on really intimate 
terms. See how much they are together ! 
I am disposed to be charitable, and posi- 
tively think it speaks well for Mr. Creed 
that he is as subdued in his behaviour as 
you allow him to be. A vulgar man needs 
very little to excuse himself for acting as if 
he were all the world's equal, and better." 

8—2 
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" I don't like Mr. Creed," said Helen. 
*^ I should be very sorry to wrong him, but 
I can't help being prejudiced. What 
makes papa ask him to dinner so often ? 
Dr. Bush is never invited now; and 
though I never greatly cared for his com- 
pany, I would rather have him every 
day with us than Mr. Creed once a 
year." 

Louis laughed and kissed her. 

" My little girl has her prejudices," said 
he ; " but so much the better. She is all 
the more womanly for them." 

But Louis knew little of Creed ; he 
had met him occasionally at the Gray 
House, but up to this time had never 
dined with him, nor been longer than ten 
minutes, at the very outside, in his com- 
pany. 
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So he could not possibly appreciate the 
significance of all the signs in Dr. Fraser 
of which Helen spoke. 

It did, indeed, seem ridiculous that there 
should be anything in the down-looking, 
humble usher to give him an influence 
over such a man as Fraser. 

What caused the change in the doctor 
that puzzled Helen, Louis could not guess ; 
but he was perfectly sure that Creed had 
no more to do with it than he himself 
had, and that Helen's curious and fantastic 
suspicions were entirely owing to preju- 
dice. 

And in this way Louis settled the matter 
in his own mind with perfect satisfaction to 

himself. 

In the meantime Lady Haddon had 

been recovering strength, and at the ex- 
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piration of about a fortnight from the 
date of her illness was convalescent. 
They had buried her son when she was 
ill in bed, and by the time she was 
strong enough to leave her room, the 
interest the boy's strange death had ex- 
cited in Milborough had in a measure 
died out, and the people were busy with 
other affairs. 

But Lady Haddon was a changed 
woman. She had loved her vicious son 
with wild and tenacious fondness, and 
his death had transformed hen She 
drew Louis no . nearer than he had 
ever been to her heart ; but she felt his 
tenderness, and found comfort in his de- 
votion to her, and his gentle and un- 
wearied efforts to soothe and resign her 
to her loss. 
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On the day following the conversation 
Louis had had with Helen about Creed, 
his mother said to him that if she felt well 
enough next day, she would call upon Dr. 
Fraser. 

. " He saved my life/' she said, " and I 
shan't feel comfortable until I have thanked 
him." 

*' I am sure he will appreciate your grati* 
tude, mother." 

" I take Dr. Langhome's word for it," 
continued Lady Haddon, " that his atten- 
tion was extreme. He certainly acted most 
generously. . He must have known my 
sentiments about him, for I never con- 
cealed them ; and I should be acting sin- 
fully not to let him know how grateful I 
am, and thank him for putting aside the 
past, and coming eagerly and sitting up 
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all night to -save a poor broken-hearted 
woman's life." 

She sobbed freely. 

" I am sure, mother," said Louis, " both 
he and Helen sympathise with you more 
deeply than anybody else in Milborough. 
Helen has sent you loving messages over 
and over again, but I have never given 
them." 

" Why not ?" 

'* I will for the future, mother." 

" Why doesn't she come to me ?" 

« May she ?" 

*' She will be very welcome. Oh Louis ^ 
it was for my poor lost Horace's sake that 
I objected to your engagement I thought 
and hoped that you would be able to 
benefit my darling boy if you married 
Clara. But he is dead now, and I can do 
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no more than cry for him. Oh, my poor 
Horace !" 

Louis had learnt by this time that these 
outbreaks of griefs could be met only with 
compassionate silence; but at the begin- 
ning they had been terrible in their 
violence, and had wrung his heart to wit- 
ness them, for they found him powerless 
to give comfort 

" You must bring Helen to me," sobbed 
the poor woman. '• I have always liked 
her, for I know that she acts like an angel 
to the poor, and she is so good, that her 
sympathy would help me better than my 
own prayers. She was never to blame for 
standing in the way of my wishes. She 
loved you, and did not know my hopes for 
my poor dead child ; and to-morrow I will 
go to Dr. Fraser, if I am strong enough ; 
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for Dr. Langhome says I ought to breathe 
the fresh air, and I have vowed to go to 
the Gray House the first time I can leave 
my home/' 



CHAPTER VI. 



LADY HADDON's VISIT. 



" They die — the dead return not — Misery 
Sits near an open grave and calls them over." 

Shelley. 

" The joys of Parents are secret, and so are their 
griefs and fears." — Bacon. 

Louis never felt the truth of the saying, 
that out of evil things good comes, more 
strongly than when he thought over this 
change in his mother. 

Here had been an experience of peculiar 
and bitter severity, but it had loosened his 
mother^s sympathies and softened her 
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heart, and so, like all things that come 
from God, had proved a blessing. 

It made his spirits light to hear his 
mother commend his beloved ; and he 
dreamt of a happy time when, as his wife, 
Helen would be his mother's dearest com- 
forter and friend, and when the choice he 
had made should be sanctified by his 
mother's love. 

Even in his happiest moods, he had 
often felt that the measure of his joy would 
never be full whilst his mother disapproved 
his love. 

He had the reverence for her that 
every good man has for his mother. Her 
blessing alone could g^ve completeness to 
his hopes. The honourable and sincere 
character of his religious faith insisted 
upon this. He owed his life to her ; she 
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had nursed and tended him, and taught 
him to pray when he was a little child ; 
had watched over him in his sickness, had 
fed and soothed him ; what if her temper 
were trying ? what if she had many mental 
infirmities, was worldly, was cold, and 
acted the Christian character poorly ? He 
was under obligations to her which no be- 
haviour of hers could acquit him of. 

If his Saviour had not taught him to 
make ample and merciful allowance for 
human weakness, he had missed the best 
teaching of His Gospel ; and if he had 
not gathered from that Gospel the strict 
ordinance it imposed to love, and honour, 
and reverence his mother, then, assuredly, 
had the image presented to him by the 
story of the birth of the Saviour of the 
world and His holy mother caressing Him 
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upon her breast been impressed to no pur- 
pose on his mind. 

When the afternoon of the next day 
came, Lady H addon prepared to pay her 
visit to the Gray House. . 

She asked Louis to accompany her, and 
he readily consented ; and so a Bath-chair 
was brought to the door, and they started. 

Her ladyship, dressed in deep sables, 
looked miserably thin and pale ; her face, 
indeed, seemed the colour of marble under 
the crape veil. Illness and sorrow had 
shrivelled her up, and never was there 
such a contrast as she suggested between 
the bent and old-looking woman, who 
held her son's hand as he walked by 
her side, and the portly and somewhat 
haughty-looking lady who used to flounce 
about Milborough as if she could not ex- 
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press enough disdain of everything and 
everybody by her airs, 

. On reaching the house, she walked 
through the garden leaning on Louis's 
arm, and learning that Dr. Fraser was at 
home, followed the servant into the draw- 
ing-room. 

In a very few moments Helen entered, 
and though greatly astonished by the 
visit, showed no surprise whatever, but 
went forward timidly with her hand out- 
stretched. 

Lady H addon rose up and kissed 
her. 

" Oh, Helen," she exclaimed, familiar as 
most people are in grief, " I said that the 
only person I would see for a long while is 
your good papa, and that I would come 
and thank him myself for saving my life, 
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the very first day I was allowed to leave 
the house. Oh, Helen, I have suffered 
very, very much, and now I want to make 
friends with you, my dear, and you must 
forgive me all the past, for it is dead — ^yes, 
quite dead." 

'* I have long wanted to be friends with 
you, dear Lady Haddon," replied Helen, 
with the exquisitely soft tone her voice 
took when she spoke to those who were 
afflicted. " I cannot thank you enough 
for coming to see us. But I hope you 
have not taxed your strength. You must 
not think because papa has not been to see 
you that he has not inquired after you. 
Louis will tell you how anxious he was 
about your recovery. But he did not like 
to intrude when he felt his services were 
no longer required." 
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" Besides, there is a strong feeling of 
etiquette among doctors," said Louis. 

'*Oh, my dear/' exclaimed Lady Had- 
don, with a half-sob in her voice that was 
now habitual, " your papa is a wonderfully 
clever man, and noble-hearted too. Dr. 
Langhome says his withdrawal from his 
profession is a great public loss ; and — and 
I was only thinking the other day, that 
had he been at hand when my poor dar- 
ing was found, he might ... he might 
have . . ." 

She burst into tears, murmuring, " Oh 
please forgive me ! He was my son, 
Helen. I loved him passionately ; I shall 
never see him again." 

As she sobbed, Dr. Fraser entered the 
room. 

He was very pale, which was one result 
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of the conflict of feelings which had raged 
in him on his hearing that Lady Haddon 
had called and wanted to see him. 

He had made up his mind not to meet 
her, fearing his power to support the tre- 
mendous strain that would be put upon 
him by any reference to her dead son ; but 
then he was living now in a world of wild 
and breathless suspicions, and he said to 
himself, that strange ideas might be excited 
if he behaved with such extraordinary chur- 
lishness as to refuse to meet a lady who 
had called to see him. 

The struggle made him deadly pale, 
but he took a fierce grip of his nerves 
and feelings and entered the drawing- 
room. 

While* he bowed low over Lady 
Haddon's hand, she thanked him in a 
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hurried and tremulous voice for having 
saved her life. 

" It was my duty," he replied in a subdued 
voice and glancing at Louis : " and I am 
not sure that your thanks are so much due 
to me as to Dr. Langhorne." 

" Oh, but Dr. Fraser," cried her lady- 
ship, *' I have no claims upon you. And 
I don't know how to express my gratitude, 
for you sat with me all night, and Dr. 
Langhorne admits that your treatment was 
wonderfully skilful." 

Dr. Fraser seated himself, smiling 
feebly. 

Louis noticed his paleness now, and the 
stoop in his fine figure and a certain 
lethargic air : but still there was great 
dignity in his manner, and even his 
haggardness added to the intellectual 
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expression of his face by casting upon it 
a shadow that might easily pass for the 
gloom of deep and serious thought 

He put some questions to Lady 
Haddon about her health in quite a 
professional tone, and advised her on no 
account to fatigue herself, and said that 
had he been Dr. Langhorne he should 
have hesitated before allowing her to leave 
the house for another week. 

" But I could not rest until I had seen 
and thanked you," she answered. "Did 
Louis give you my message ?" 

" Oh yes ; and let me beg you now to 
dismiss the recollection." 

" But I can't, Dr. Fraser. I have felt 
your kindness too deeply ever to forget it 
My heart was weighed down in me when 
I thought that the man who had saved my 
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life had been pained and insulted by — 
by—'' 

She stopped with a gasp, and sobbed. 

" That is passed, mother : we must 
strive to forget it," said Louis, gently. 

" Oh, Dr. Fraser," she cried clasping 
her hands ; " he was not a bad boy. He 
was not wicked. He had a hot temper, 
but would have begged your pardon had 
his life been spared. Think of his being 
cut off so suddenly ! and next month is his 
birthday and he would have been twenty- 
seven years old. Twenty-seven! he was 
a mere child, and it seems to me that it 
was only the other day he was a little 
baby, the sweetest, the prettiest child, with 
his father's soft eyes and smile. Oh, Dr. 
Fraser, you are a parent, and will forgive 
me for crying when I think of him." 
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She sobbed bitterly under her veil. 
Helen drew to her side and took her hand. 
The poor woman looked into the girl's 
compassionate face and laid her forehead 
upon her shoulder. 

Dr. Fraser tried to speak, but stopped 
and looked towards the door. 

Paler than he was he could not become ; 
but he felt the anguish in his face to be so 
keen that he turned to the window that 
Louis might not see him. 

" They tell me," continued Lady 
Haddon, raising her head, " that he was 
not drowned, although he was found in 
the water. Was he murdered ? Who 
would kill my poor darling ? All night 
long I lay awake and think of him in the 
cold water lying frozen there while I was 
warm in bed, and it drives me mad to 
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think I cannot run to him and warm his 
poor body." 

*'Oh, mother!" pleaded, Louis. 

** I cannot help it, Louis ; and when yoii 
have a dear son, a bright and handsome 
boy, you will love him, and dread his 
being taken from you as I did. And 
should he die — and I pray God he may 
not — ^you will feel for me, and know what 
it is to lie, all through the dark nights^ 
thinking of him and longing to fetch and 
warm him. Oh, Dr. Fraser, had you seen 
him when he was first found you might 
have saved his life. You are so clever 
that you would have restored him to me." 

" I fear not," replied the doctor, slowly, 
and speaking with difficulty. " You must 
not fret) or you will become very ill 
again." 
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And then he broke away from the kind 
of trance, into which he had been plunged, 
and looked about him with a frown of 
resolution. 

And certainly this was a trial he never 
thought had been in store for him. 

Day after day there was a tooth in his 
side that was gnawing into his heart ; but 
no more than physical signs of his agony 
were visible, so powerful was his will when 
in the presence of others to subdue his 
moods into almost imbecile submission. 

But when Lady Haddon spoke to him 
of her son, and the tragic and bitter irony of 
her appeals smote him, he had to grind his 
teeth to save himself from shrieking out, 
and to clench his hands and stiffen himself 
upon his chair that he might not rush from 
the room. 
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Enough of his emotion was visible to 
deceive. 

Helen saw it and thought that he was 
moved by the mother's grief, and she 
looked at Louis as if she would have him 
take notice of her father's generous sym- 
pathy. 

" I will be resigned/' cried Lady 
Haddon, "but I must talk of my poor 
boy. It comforts me to speak of him ; 
and oh, Dr. Fraser, had he but known 
what a kind and forgiving heart you have, 
he would have gone upon his knees to you 
to ask you to pardon his rudeness. He 
loved his poor mother and would have 
loved those who were kind to her, for her 
sake. They told me that he was vicious, 
and that he drank ; but he was not vicious, 
but poor and hopeless, for he had no 
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prospects ; and I am a poor . woman who 
could leave him nothing when I died, and 
that thought made him reckless. But he 
was clever, and though he was excitable, 
he would often beg forgiveness, wouldn't 
he, Louis ? And had he had money and 
employment, he would have acted like the 
gentleman he was at heart ; but poverty 
made him careless, and I indulged him, 
and if ever he acted wickedly I was to 
blame, for I would talk .to him about Louis 
and irritate him against his brother, when 
it was my duty to make them love each 
other/' 

" But he is happy now," whispered 
Helen, " and at rest You will meet him 
again. He has left this world for ever, 
but not you." 

" No, not me, not me> dear. We shall 
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meet again* Oh, I feel God's goodness 
now in giving us poor sinners a future. 
We don't think of it when we are happy. 
We pray against sudden death, but we 
don't take in the meaning of the words 
until we have lost a dear one. Oh, Dr. 
Fraser, it is a great comfort to me to have 
so good a son as Louis. He is a faithful 
affectionate boy, and I feel that much will 
be forgiven me and Horace for his sake." 

" Ay, a good child is a great blessing," 
said the doctor. 

" And you too have, a good child," con- 
tinued Lady Haddon, clasping Helen's 
hand. " Everybody loves her, and oh, my 
dear, forgive me for never having acted to 
you as I should." 

*'We will begin from to-day, mother," 
said Louis, rising. 
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He was afraid that she was tiring Dr. 
Fraser, and thought their visit had been 
long enough. 

He was not mistaken; the doctor at once 
left his chair. 

" You will come and see me," said Lady 
Haddon to Helen. 

" I will with pleasure.** 

" Let me conduct "you to the gate," said 
the doctor, offering his arm. 

She took it with many thanks, and as 
they left the room, poured out her gratitude 
for his kindness, profusely. 

He stood bare-headed in the hot road 
with the broad sunshine on his face ; and 
then it was that Lady Haddon appeared to 
notice his extreme paleness, for the first time. 

"You look very ill/' she said, sympa- 
thisingly. 
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** Yes," he answered hurriedly. *' I have 
not been well for some days." 

Louis remembered his conversation with 
Helen, and looked at the doctor. Their 
eyes met, and Fraser, with a quick gesture, 
bowed, and returned to the house. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SECOND DEGREE. 

" There be three' degrees of this hiding and veiling 
of a man's self. The first closeness, reservation, and 
secresy ; when a man leaveth himself without obser- 
vation or without hold to be taken what he is. The 
second dissimulation in the negative; when a man 
lets fall signs and arguments that he is not that he is. 
And the third simulation in the affirmative ; when a 
man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends 
to be that he is not" 

Bacon. 

It was quite true, as Creed had said, that 
people were forgetting or had forgotten 
Horace Lenden's death. The verdict of 
the jury had made it a matter for the 
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police ; but then the police in the days of 
which we are writing, were not so sharp as 
they are now, and Milborough, though a 
large place, had only four constables and 
an inspector, thick-headed and important 
persons with a Mussulman-like reverence 
for fate, and little power to help it 

Indeed crime was rare at Milborough ; 
and had there been no boys in the town 
who loved to play at leap-frog on the pave- 
ment, or no hawkers to bid stand and 
deliver their licences, the police would have 
had nothing to do, and perhaps have been 
abolished altogether by the Local Board, 
who were fanatical as economists. 

Some little activity was shown at first 
when Horace's body was found, and an 
honest pedlar with a squint had the eye of 
the whole force upon him for several days/ 
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because somebody had said that he had 
seen him in the valley, much about the 
place where the body was found, and 
"much about the hour when, if the boy had 
been murdered, he was probably killed — 
whatever that hour might be. 

There was a general antipathy, however, 
to the theory that the young fellow, had 
come to his end through foul play, because 
it argued that there was one or more 
murderers at large, in the neighbour- 
hood, and no man liked to think 
this. 

The majority of the people who dis- 
cussed the matter were for having that he 
was drowned, honourably and fairly 
drowned by his own act, and that Dr. 
Langhome didn't know anything about 
it. 
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Said the landlord of the Pineapple Inn, 
an authority on public matters, — 

" As to the swellin' 'oop and that like, I 
don't believe in no such stoof." 

" Neither do I," answered a friend in a 
sleeved waistcoat, whilst a murmur of 
assent ran through a knot of labourers 
drinking at the bar. 

" I once," continued the landlord, " saw a 
body lifted out o' the water when I was 
crossing a bridge down Limehouse way in 
Lunnon, and he was no more swelled than 
you or me/' 

" Why should he be swelled ?'' inquired 
th6 friend contemptuously, whilst the 
labourers asked " why ?" 

" A man," said the landlord, " ain't going 
to swell jest because the doctor says he 
oughter, I'll lay. A man looks the same i' 
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the water as out o't, and I'd go for to con- 
tradick any doctor as should say he doesn't. 
That's my opinion." 

And that was the popular opinion as re- 
garded at least the particular case of 
Horace Lenden. 

Could anything be plainer than this : 
that he walked into the valley when drunk, 
slipped over the bank and fell feet fore- 
most into the water where he stuck, being 
too intoxicated to get out ? 

That view, the most likely, indeed the 
only rational view, quite did away with the 
idea of murder, and enabled Milborough 
mankind to go to their beds satisfied that 
no red handed villain had as yet turned up 
in their honest town. 

Indeed, even Langhome yielded to the 
public impression, and confessed with a 
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wise shake of the head and a prolonged 
pinch of snuff, that Mr. Lenden might have 
been drowned : he couldn't say ; he might 
or he mightn't ; but there was no knowing 
anything. 

The fact is, Fraser had influenced this 
simple country doctor and set him ponder- 
ing on the solution of what had been sug- 
gested to him as a physiological conimdrum. 
He wanted to stand well in Fraser s 
opinion and had serious thoughts of writing 
an octavo pamphlet on the question : 
" Whether a drowned man need present a 
puffed appearance," but relinquished the 
project for want of statistics* 

But old Rodgers, the literary man, who 
hung loosely on society, and argued of 
nights in a back parlour, which was called 
a club, was perfectly positive that Lenden 
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liad been murdered, though he had no- 
thing to go upon but a strong conviction 
ivhich he was unable to explain. 

To speak the truth, old Rodgers 
ivas a bit of a bore, and looked a 
shabby old man, and nobody courted 
Tiim, though he was to be found here 
and there, and always found talking and 
arguing. 

The literary stores he had in his mind, 
for which Fraser relished his company, 
were not appreciated by the townspeople, 
who cared, as a body little for books and 
nothing for those who wrote them, and 
thought letters of less importance than 
carrots and hay (in which their live stock 
probably agreed with them), and the very 
best author inconsiderable compared with 
the exhibitor of a prize turnip or a cham- 
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pion tea-tray, for they made tea-trays at 
Milborough. 

Growing enthusiastic in proportion as 
people wearied of the subject, old Rodgers 
swore that if Horace Lenden hadn't been 
murdered he'd eat his head ; and not 
having been asked to dinner for some time 
at the Gray House, he made up his mind 
to call on Fraser, whom he scarcely ever 
met in the town, and talk the matter over 
with him. 

It was the afternoon of the day following 
Lady Haddon's visit, and Fraser was alone 
in his study when Rodgers was introduced 
by the servant 

Had the doctor known who his visitor 
was, he would have been out to him ; he 
knew him to be a gossip, and had so far 
defended himself against the withered 
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little man's lively eyes by ceasing to in- 
vite him. 

*' Well, doctor, how are you ? what has 
become of you ? I don't think I have set 
eyes on you since that morning when we 
met at Appleton's, where I told you of 
young Lenden's death. Man alive! how 
ill you look ! What have you been doing 
to yourself V 

" Nothing ; I have not been well for a 
week past," answered Dr. Fraser. 

"Well, you ought to know 3'our own 
health, and since yoii cured Lady H addon 
the people are swearing that you have 
genius enough to raise the dead. How's 
your charming daughter ?" 

" She is very well, Rodgers." 

" What's this talk of Creed ?*' inquired 
Rodgers, flapping his boot with his hand- 
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kerchief to rid it of the dust " Bush tells 
me he has resigned." 

" Has he ?" answered the doctor. 

" Yes, and shifted his lodgings- Has 
he come into any money, I wonder ?" . 

" How should I know ?" 

" What a rum looking fellow h6 is ! 
Bush tells me he has brains* How does 
he suit you ?" 

" Oh, very well." 

•* Is the book nearly finished yet ? 
You must let me see the proofs. I 
am an old hand at book-work, and dan 
be of use to you in revising compositors' 
English." 

" Certainly. I'll send you the proofs. 
But you'll have to wait, for there is much 
to be done," said the doctor, with that 
little frown he assumed pretty often now 
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when conversing, gathering and darkening 
upon his forehead 

"Well," exclaimed the garrulous little 
man, " 111 keep you in mind of that pro- 
mise. It will be like returning to old pas- 
tures to revise a book. And Creed suits 
you ? I told Bush that he was getting 
too good a salary from you to care any 
longer for usher's pay. But Bush said 
no, he had come into some money, he 
wouldn't be sure, but that was his im- 
pression." 

" I pay him liberally," said the doctor, 
watching Rodgers closely, 

"Why then the thing is explained. 
He's a lucky dog. But you don't want 
his services long, and isn't he a fool to go 
and take Squirrel's drawing-room floor at 
twenty-five shillings a week, instead of 
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saving what he gets for a rainy day? 
This is one of your sanguine men, I sup- 

« 

pose, who, when they feel a little money in 
their pockets, rush through a dream of 
splendour into the workhouse." 

" Upon my word, Rodgers, I know and 
care nothing about Creed," said the doctor, 
coldly. " His affairs are not mine : and 
mine keep me indifferent to Milborough 
doings of all kinds/' 

'*Well, you'll forgive me chatting, Era- 
ser. I don't live in your world,'' replied 
Mr. Rodgers, glancing round the room 
with a little sigh of envy, " and am obliged 
to amuse myself with vulgar and homely 
interests. But Til tell you what I have 
come to talk to you about — you're a clever 
man and I want your honest opinion, for 
the whole town is against me — they say 
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that young Lenden was drowned and I 
say he was murdered, and now I want to 
know what you say, for you'll back my 
opinion, I'll swear." 

At the mention of the name of Lenden 
the doctor had uttered a smothered cry, 
but mastered himself instantly, though the 
effort it cost him to do so, swelled the 
veins upon his forehead and darkened his 
whole face with a rush of blood. 

" What do you mean ?" he asked, look- 
ing at Rodgers fiercely. " What are you 
bothering me about Mr. Horace Lenden 
for.>" 

" Bothering — eh ? what's that ?" cried 
Rodgers. 

" I say that I don't want to be troubled 
with these local matters. I have my own 
business to attend to, and wish to God other 
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people would attend to theirs, and leave 
me alone." 

Mr. Rodgers had some Welsh blood in 
his veins, and was in consequence of a 
feverish disposition^ 

" Can't a man ask a civil question with- 
out being flown at ?" he inquired, very red 
in the face, and with his eyes to the front 
like a lobster. " It's my opinion that Mr. 
Lenden was barbarously murdered, and I 
will stand by that opinion until the day 
of judgment, when the truth will come 



out" 



Fiercely as the doctor strove to control 
himself he could only do so partially. 

" What is your opinion to me, and what 
do I care whether Mr. Lenden was mur- 
dered or not T he exclaimed. " I only 
know this — that the great curse of living 
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in a country town is that the people be- 
longing to it can never carry more than 
one idea in their heads at a time, and that 
they discuss it and thrust it upon you, and 
drive it into you, until its sameness makes 
you mad." 

" But, good heavens, Fraser, why so 
warm? Here is a murder done, and I 
maintain that it is the duty of every man 
to hunt up evidence and convict the villain, 
instead of letting it slip out of mind 
and giving him a chance to cut another 
throat" 

By this time the doctor had beaten his 
agitation and passion back ; but much ex- 
citement still worked in his face, and his 
eyes seemed on fire. 

" What opinion do you want from me ?'* 
he asked 
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" Why, as a doctor, you ought to know 
whether the signs upon the corpse 
when it was found in the river should 
lead to the conclusion that he was 
drowned." 

" I didn't see the body." 

" Well, I did, and can give you a picture 
of it, exactly." 

"But this is a horrible subject," cried 
the doctor ; " have you ^nothing better to 
talk about ?" 

" Horrible 1 the horror lies in the 
murder !" retorted Rodgers ; " and I main- 
tain it was murder." 

" Well, maintain it if you please, I don't 
care." 

And the doctor sank back in his 
chair. 

" But really, Fraser, you ought to care. 
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You live in this town. You might be 
murdered. What's the use of law but to 
protect society ? and it's the duty of society 
to help the law that saves our pockets from 
being picked, and our throats from being 
cut A poor boy is found dead in the 
river. Those who know anything about it, 
say he wasn't drowned. But there are 
very few who know anything about it, and 
they are in danger of being silenced by the 
loud cries of the fools who are afraid to 
own that a murder could take place in 
Milborough. I am beating about for 
recruits for my conviction, and I want your 
opinion." 

" This is absurd. You come to a man 
for his opinion on a matter he knows 
nothing about." 

"But," cried Rodgers, "youasamedi- 
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cal man can surely tell me what symp- 
toms ought to appear on a drowned 
corpse." 

** Suppose I tell you that the face of a 
drowned person might be placid ? you 
won't believe me," 

" Placid, yes — placid and swol- 
len." 

" No, placid and not swollen." 

"That seems impossible," said Rod- 
gers* " Suffocation will make a man 
swell" 

"Very well," replied the doctor, "and 
now, if you please, we'll talk of something 
else^" 

" But I haven't finished the argu- 



ment" 



" I have." 

"Oh," cried Rodgers starting up in a 
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rage, " if you want to get rid of me 111 
save you the trouble of requesting me to 

SO- 

The doctor made no answer. 

" I say/' shrieked Rodgers, now beside 

himself with rage, "that I should never 

have intruded upon you had I guessed 

the extraordinary — the very extraordinary 

— not to say offensive — I say, offen- 



sive . . ." 



"Come, Mr. Rodgers, you had better 
say no more," said the doctor, mean- 
ing that the little man should cut 
him for ever. " I wish you good 
day." 

Mr. Rodgers bolted out of the room 
perspiring with rage, and in a few moments 
the doctor heard the hall door dose with a 
violent bang* 
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" The wretched busy-body !" he mut- 
tered, grinding his teeth and striding 
fiercely to and fro the room. 

He was indeed mad with vexation, to 
think that the old imbecile should come to 
Mm with his theory. 

He knew this Rodgers of old as a talka- 
tive curious man, but formerly these qualities 
interested and amused him, now they 
terrified him, and there was but one way of 
saving himself from his intrusion, and so 
he had insulted and driven him out of his 
house. 

But in a few minutes his passion cooled, 
and he sat down to consider what his 
rudeness to Rodgers might bring 
about. 

Why, it had made him one more enemy, 
and that was all. 

VOL. II. 1 1 
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Would his anger cause Rodgers to think 
he had killed young Lenden ? If he gave 
his suspicion and fear such freedom, there 
would come a time when he should not be 
able to draw his breath without pricking 
his ears, or take a step without flinging a 
look around. 

But oh ! the misery in his face as he sat 
thinking, with his chin in the palm of his 
hand and his teeth gnawing his finger 
nails. 

That study of his was a prison to him 
now, and his gaoler was Fear. He was in 
it all day long, dreading the very sunshine 
that streamed in upon him and starting 
when a knock sounded on the door, and 
wondering always and always what the 
people were talking about in the town and 
getting his news from Creed, who kept his 
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agony alive by little lies which fell like 
red hot things upon him and burned 
into his spirit 



II — 2 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A FEW QUESTIONS. 

^* Thou tum'st mine eyes into my very soul : 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct." — Hamlet, 

"These winding and crooked courses are the goings 
of the Serpent ; which goeth basely upon the belly, 
and not upon the feet. There is no vice that doth so 
cover a man with shame as to be found false and per- 
iidious. And therefore Montaigne saith prettily, when 
he inquired the reason why the word of the lie should 
be such a disgrace and such an odious charge : saith 
he : If it be well weighed, to say that a man lieth is 
as much as to say that he is brave towards God and a 
coward towards men ; for a lie faces God and shrinks 
from Man." — Bacon. 

MEAifWHiLE Helen had been returning 
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from a walk with Louis, when, as she 
reached the top of the High Street, she 
met Mr. Rodgers, travelling at a great 
pace and talking to himself and striking his 
hands together. 

He stopped short when he saw 
her, and exclaimed with great empha- 
sis, — 

" Miss Fraser, in my opinion your father 
is raving mad !" 

She was thunderstruck by this salutation 
and turned pale. 

" I never," he continued, in a great pas- 
sion, "in all my life met with such an 
outrageous reception as I have just now 
from Fraser." 
. " What is it, Mr. Rodgers ?" 

" Good heavens !" he continued, " is it 
because I am a poor man that I am to be 
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sneered at — I may say, literally turned out 
of a house ?" 

" Surely not" 

"A hundred years ago,** he persisted, 
" the author was a cad. I want nobody to 

tell me the history of my trade. He slept 
three in a bed, he dined in cellars, he had 
no linen to wear, his manners were those 
of a costermonger, and his passions those 
of a pig. But give me leave to inform Dr. 
Fraser, that the author has reformed since 
those days : that he is now a gentleman, 
that he is sometimes even a nobleman, and 
that whether poor or rich, he is respected 
by every man but — ^but — ^" 

He stammered and stopped short — 
silenced by the interdict of Helen's sweet, 
surprised face. 

She repeated her question. 
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" What is it, Mr. Rodgers ?" 

" Why, you know I have a theory that 
young Lenden was murdered. I suppose 
I may have a theory ?" 

" Oh, certainly." 

" I suppose/' he continued, " that I am 
as much entitled to an opinion as those 
who differ from me, although I am a mere 
literary man." 

He twisted his mouth jnto a sneer, and 
took a pinch of snuff passionately. 

Helen offered no interruption. 

" Every donkey I meet," said Mr. 
Rodgers, " cries * no ! no ! he was drowned !' 
and I say the conclusion is monstrous, be- 
cause if he'd been drowned he'd show it." 

Helen wondered what her father could 
have said to so excite the little inflam- 
mable man. 
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" * Where are the marks to prove that he 
was murdered ?' they cry : and I ^ answer, 
' I don't care about marks. He might 
have been stunned, and rolled into the 
water dead, and the blow that would stun 
or kill a man doesn't always leave a 
mark/ " 

** But what has this to do with papa ?'* 
asked Helen, looking with undiminished 
surprise at Mr. Rodgers's excited face. 

" When I have an opinion I like to have 
it backed, as every man does — ^and don't 
you. Miss Fraser ?" 

** If I think my opinion a right one." 

" My opinion is a right one. I called 
upon your father, whom I hadn't seen for 
some time, to have a chat with him and 
hear his views of Lenden's death. His 
opinion is of weight ; and had he said that 
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Lenden wasn't drowned, my view would 
have triumphed, and I should have had 
the satisfaction of saying, * Now, gentle- 
men, a murder has been done, and you are 
sleeping over it, whilst the murderer walks 
securely among you !' Is it nothing to for- 
ward the ends of justice ? ^.Without the 
concurrence of the people '' 

He was probably going to quote an old 
leading article in the style of Junius, but 
Helen stopped him. 

" But my father, Mr. Rodgers ?" 

" The moment," panted the litde man^ 
" that I broached the subject, he flew at 
me — I don't exaggerate — I say flew at me 
— an old friend. He told me not to bother 
him. Never was such language held to 
me before !" 

" You must forgive him, Mr. Rodgers. 
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He never cared for poor Horace Lenden, 
and he is always impatient when a subject 
he dislikes is brought up before him." 

•' Yes, but his impatience should stop at 
insult" 

"He is not well. For the last week — 
for the last fortnight, indeed — he has been 
suffering. He will not confess that he is 
ill; but you can tell that he is, and his 
irritability ought to be excused." 

"Yes, I saw that he looked ill," 
grumbled old Rodgers; "but really, to 
tell me not to bother him — to bother him ! 
Why did he dislike Lenden ?" 

"The boy insulted him one morning, 
and they had no time to be reconciled, for 
he was drowned that night" 

" Humph !" said Mr. Rodgers, looking 
down. 
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" But you ought to know papa too well 
to be angry with him," continued Helen. 
" His outspokenness should not offend 
you, for you and he have often argued 
warmly." 

" Why, yes ; but he never spoke to me 
like this before." 

" Perhaps not ; but let his good qualities 
plead for him,. Since he sat up all night 
with Lady Haddon and saved her life, 
most people — even those who liked him 
least — have a kind word when his name 
is mentioned. Come, Mr. Rodgers, you 
won't be angry any longer. I am sure he 
likes you very much in his heart ; and I 
dare say when I see him he will tell me 
how sorry he is for his warmth." 

"Well, that may be, and it mayn't be, 
either. However, my dear, I shall always 
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love you, though you'll never see me at 
your house again. No, by the powers ! I 
am not to be snubbed and sneered at at 
my time of life. If I were rich, I should 
be more forgiving, but poverty makes one 
tender — tender, my dear. Good-bye.*' 

He pulled his hat off, and walked away. 

Helen was more surprised than she 
had appeared to be to Mr. Rodgers; for 
though it was true that her father had 
ceased to ask the old man to the house,, 
he always spoke kindly of him; and 
it was not long ago when he was 
looking forward to his visits, and telling 
her that old Rodgers always put him in 
good spirits, and made him satisfied with 
Milborough, as he had as much conversa- 
tion in him as half a dozen ordinary men,, 
and told a dry story exquisitely. 
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This quarrel could not be mistaken by 
Helen for anything else than another 

illustration of the change that had come 
over her father, and which, whenever 
she thought of it, puzzled and depressed 
her. 

What had the quarrel been about? 
Old Mr. Rodgers must have been imper- 
tinent, or else her father, being busy, had 
received the old man abruptly and dis- 
turbed his temper, and so paved the way 
to warm words. 

It was. ridiculous to suppose that her 
father had been enraged merely by the 
question whether Horace had been drowned 
or murdered. 

She was sure that he was secretly sorry 
for the young man's death, otherwise he 
would not have sat up all night with Lady 
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Haddon, and sympathised with her grief 

as he had yesterday. 

But all the same, the change that had 

come over him, and which she was seeing 
and feeling in a hundred subtle turns and 

moves of his character, was a mystery she 
could not understand ; and by the time she 
reached home, all the sunshine which com- 
panionship with her lover always flung 
upon her spirits, had faded off, and she 
was deeply thoughtful. 

Her father had quitted the study shortly 
after Mr. Rodgers's departure, and Helen 
found him in the dining-room, standing 
before the window, with his arms folded^ 
When she entered, he turned quickly, 
startled from a profound reverie, the com- 
plexion of which might be seen on his 
face. 
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" Well, Helen ?" he said, and drew his 
figure erect, and let fall his arms, with 
the little frown upon his forehead, which 
seemed a permanent corrugation to Helen, 
for it appeared to her as though he never 
met her without it 

She went to his side, but the light from 
the sky was full upon his face, and as an 
excuse to turn his back upon it, he took 
a chair, leaving Helen standing at the 
window. 

" Do you feel better to-day, papa ?" 
Helen asked, struck and pained — but 
hiding her pain, as she always did — ^by 
what she conceived a shrinking from her 
near presence. 

" Oh, yes, I think so. Yes, I am better. 
But you ask me that question often, Helen. 
Do I look ill r 
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" Yes, papa." 

" Very ill ?" 

" As if you were in pain," 

" Oh, not very ill, then ?" 

" Will you be angry if I tell you what 
I think ?" she said, with much hesita- 
tion. 

" No ; speak, my dear. Tell me what 
you think exactly." 

She was so long before she answered, 
that he turned to look at her. 

" Come near me, Helen. Stand there — 
by the table. Now tell me what you 
think." 

" I think — I think, papa, that you are 
not suffering bodily, but that it is your 
mind . . . ' 

" My mind what ?" 

" Your mind is not at ease." 
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He laughed, but as the laughter was 
forced, it was loud and harsh. 

" Whose mind is at ease, Helen ? Is 
yours ? Have you no trouble ? Is there 
nothing to depress you ?" 

She was answering him, but he con- 
tinued, — 

" You should have been present one 
night when Creed and I were discussing 
physiology. I proved to him that the 
mind does not influence the body, more 
than the body influences the mind — ^which 
seems a truism, but it is not understood. 
A man may have an ailment, an infirmity, 
a disease, of which he is not conscious — 
say a diseased heart — no, take a subtler 
malady, of which there are many. My 
theory is, that this secret and hidden dis- 
ease, of which the patient knows nothing, 

VOL. 11. 12 
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ivill affect his mind, so that he shall have 
moods of depression, which he will en- 
deavour to account for by moral reasons, 
when in reality the inspiration is purely 
physical. Do you understand me ? Take 
this view, and you will in a measure 
account for the phenomenon of presenti- 
ment of death. If I am right, presenti- 
ment ceases to be a phenomenon. It is 
hidden physical disease influencing the 
mind to sombre and painful thoughts." 

" I understand, papa." 

** That may be my case — I don't say it 
is — ^but I freely own I am suffering from 
a depression of spirits which keeps me 
awake at night and makes me pale and 
old looking and so forth. What the 
matter is, I don't know. The sun is very 
cheerful, I find this pleasant sunmier 
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grateful to my senses, I have lost no 
money — z, prolific source of depression is 
money, Helen — and for society, did I want 
it, I would not avoid it Consequently, as 
I lack all moral reason for my despondent 
humours, suppose I try to solve the 
difficulty by assuming that some vital part 
of me is suffering from a disease I cannot 
detect, I cannot medicine, and am only 
sensible of by its effect upon my 
mind ?" 

" You should know, papa.'* 

" But I do not know. Understand, this 
is mere conjecture. As to the mind, its 
moods may be self-inspired beyond the 
control of judgment, as many men know 
who have fits of depression nothing will 
chase from them. Give me time, and the 
evil may remedy itself." 

12 — 2 
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" Whatever the evil is, it is making you 
look very ill." 

" Pshaw ! At sixty — well, at fifty-six, and 
some meq are old at that — the body suffers 
from whims^ and dwindles or enlarges, and 
commits a hundred eccentricities for no 
conceivable reason that you can find — out 
of time. But come, I have talked of 
myself enough. How is Haddon ?" 

" He is very well, papa." 

" And his mother ?" 

" She still frets a great deal." 

"Frets — frets!" interrupted the doctor, 
impatiently. " Don't you know what 
Johnson said of a woman of title who 
fretted over her husband's death — ^that 
had she been a washerwoman with a lot of 
brats to find bread for, she would soon 
have given over her tears. There is too 
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strong a flavour of smelling-salts in this 
fashionable affliction to touch me. Deep 
grief hides itself— it goes into the grave 
with the dead, and is heard nowhere but in 
prayers." 

" But the poor mother's heart clings to 
her child. She thinks of his dreadful 
death. . .'' 

He interrupted her a second time with 
a passionate exclamation. 

" Helen, is there nothing to talk about 
in this huge world of busy interests but 
the drowning of one misera^ble being— one 
of millions ?" 

She hung her head, and he went on, — . 

" I told Rodgers to-day that this itera- 
tion of idea is the heaviest penalty country 
life imposes on a man. The most trivial 
incident is large enough to fill the pro- 
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vincial mind, and the fools can never have 
too much of it He was angry with me 
for my freedom, and bounced out of the 
house with a rudeness FU never subject 
myself to again." 

" I met him just now," said Helen. 

" Oh ! since he left me ?" 

" Yes, papa." 

** Well ?'' he asked, looking at her 
intently. 

"He seemed very much put out" 

*' And what then ? The prying old 
busybody I Let him keep his scandal to 
his tavern-parlours. Have I left London 
to be baited with village gossip ?" 

" He said he only wanted your opinion, 
papa." 

" He said — ^yes, he said I he said that 
Horace Lenden hadn't been drowned, and 
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that he had been murdered, and that 
Smith thought one thing, and Jones 
another thing, and Brown something else, 
and that the law was to be helped, and 
that he should maintain his opinion until 
the day of judgment I grew sick of him 
and his twaddle, and told him I had had 
enough. Now let him go and tell every- 
body that I am a boor. I had rather he 
thought me a boor twenty times over than 
listen for an hour to that old imbecile 
scraping his dismal one-note dirge upon 
that worn-out fiddle of a mind of his.'' 

He left his chair and began to pace the 
room. 

" What have I done that such a man as 
Rodgers should come to me with his 
gossip ? He was very well whilst he kept 
to matters that concerned all the world — 
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to books, to pictures, to plays. I can 
listen to these things. He knows, you 
know, I have never been wanting in 
courtesy, in attention to him whilst he 
remained faithful to his experiences and 
propounded his prejudices even though 
they grew tiresome. But that he should 
come to me with the cackle of a pot house 
in his mouth, throwing off surprises and 
underscoring mean commonplaces with a 
mysterious forefinger, is too much. Were 
the first nobleman in the land to intrude 
such village nonsense upon me, I should 
ask him to leave my house." 

Helen looked down upon the ground 
and remained silent 

" He thinks himself privileged to bait 
me," the doctor went on, " because he 
supposes by my attendance on Lady 
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Haddon that I am wishful to mix among 
the people here. Can that be it ?" 

"He must have known your motive, 
papa ?" 

" Motive ? what motive ?*' he asked 
wheeling suddenly upon her. 

" It was for Louis' sake, and — and you 
were sorry for the poor mother's grief." 

" For what else ?" he exclaimed, pur- 
suing his walk. " But Rodgers is just the 
man to misconstrue an obvious reason. I 
have done with him. He amused me — 
but he has exhausted himself — he is one of 
your jesters who repeat their jokes : and 
now he proves himself a thorough fool, 
and the best memory he can bequeath me 
is his empty chair." 

So saying he walked out of the room. 

Helen went to her bed-room, where she 
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remained for some time thinking over this 
conversation with her father : but the 
longer she thought, the more dissatisfied 
she grew with the reason he had given her 
for his depression. Indeed it was no 
reason at all when it was looked at closely, 
although it sounded like one 

She was quite sure that ill-health, how- 
ever concealed, had nothing to do with the 
change in his aspect and manner. 

Her own good sense and her own ex- 
perience of illness told her that the mind 
will preserve its serenity amid great bodily 
sufferings. Over and over again she had 
witnessed this whilst sitting by sick-beds 
and conversing with poor sufferers. And 
if pain that was felt and known to be full 
of death, did not disturb the mind, how 
much less could the mind be disturbed by 
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disease so subtle and unfelt that its 
existence was not even guessed by the 
patient? 

Indeed the ingenuity of the doctor had 
defeated itself. 

His argument was plausible and might 
even borrow authority from his lips ; but 
it dissatisfied Helen, and since she could 
not believe it, she asked herself why he 
was so eager to find an excuse for a de- 
spondency he could not deny, but which 
he declared was of no moment ? 

Her thoughts turned to Creed again ; 
and she put forth the whole powers of her 
mind to master the significance ^ of the 
understanding that connected him and her 
father, and the mystery that was involved 
in it 

But her efforts were as idle as if she had 
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screwed up her eye-sight to view an object 
in a pitch-dark room. 

Her incapacity made her miserable. 
Her love for her father was so great that 
the most triimiphant happiness that could 
have been given her would be to rescue 
her father from his depression by her own 
effort 

Was no clue to be found to his secret ? 

She bent, with a kind of passion, the 
energies of her mind to a contemplation of 
the past. 

She knew pretty well when to date the 
beginning of the change that had come 
over him, and he had then known Creed a 
little more than a week. Then the usher 
had been humble and obsequious. She 
traced him mentally through all the steps 
of his growing familiarity, pausing re- 
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peatedly to consider the meaning of cer- 
tain glances that had passed between him 
and her father which had impressed her, 
and to weigh the words which had pro- 
duced that interchange of look. 

But whatever she thought of was but an 
effect of the secret she could not pene- 
trate, and all her thinking served no better 
end than to harden her conviction that 
there was a secret between Creed and her 
father, and that this secret was the reason 
of his haggard and anxious face. 

Creed was coming to dinner that day, 
and she would vatch him closely. 

This was a resolution she abhorred, and 
which nothing but her anxiety for her 
father's happiness would have induced her 
to carry out ; for her quick womanly per- 
ceptions had already discovered a manner 
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in Creed towards herself that made her 
shrink when she thought of it, and she 
feared that her scrutiny would be assigned 
to a flattering motive, and so enlarge, as it 
were by her own hand, the license her 
father permitted the man. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 

** How is't with me when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? . . . 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand?" — Macbeth. 

Helen went into the grounds until dinner 
— ^being less alone there in the company 
of the sunshine and the flowers, than in- 
doors. 

When she returned to the house Creed 
had arrived. 

He was in the drawing-room with her 
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father, and she interrupted an earnest con- 
versation between them. 

She noticed that when she gave Creed 
her hand, her father looked at her 
anxiously, as if he were ashamed, for her 
sake, of this recurring visitor ; but was yet 
morbidly eager that she should be cordial 
and gracious to him. 

This was really his feeling, and had she 
known how accurately she had read his 
mind, she would have been greatly en- 
couraged in her resolution to study him 
and his friend. 

Creed was dressed in new clothes, and 
all the incipient foppery that had showed 
frowsily in his attire when he first pre- 
sented himself at the Gray House, was 
now garnished and glittering. His stock 
was a fine green satin, and he had replaced 
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the two dingy pearl pins with a large 
horse-shoe quite splendid with settings. 
There was a great ostentation of shirt-cuff 
and shirt-collar, and his satin waistcoat 
was decorated with red coral buttons and 
a thick chain. He had some rings on his 
long fingers, and he wore varnished boots 
and blue pantaloons with a broad stripe 
down them. 

As a final touch he was highly scented. 

But he had not cut his hair, nor had his 
improved prospects affected his complexion, 
or modified the inharmonious outline of 
his long face. 

Indeed, the sordid attire in which, he 
had first introduced himself was a great 
deal more becoming than the splendour 
in which he now shone; for rusty black 
sobered his face with a faint and fluffy 

VOL. II. 13 
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suggestion of study and thought ; whereas 
greeq and red threw his ugliness, into 
relief and invited the eye to his d^foirmi- 
ties, as we look at Toby in a frill when we 
should not notice him without it. 

He knew what to do now when dinner 
was announced, and offered his arm to 
Helen, 

The airs he gave himself wQ^ld have 
made you lai^h had you not known the 
tragical conditions of their existe^cei 

The servants were used to him by this 
time^ but they turned aside to hide ¥| smile 
as he glided into the room. 

"J asked Bush to meet you to-day," 
said the doctor; ''but he «fas en- 
gaged." 

" I hear you have left Dr. Bu^*' Helen 
exclaimed. 
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" Who tol4 you ?" cried her father, tak- 
ing the words out of Creed's mouth. 

^' Louis." 

" Upon my word; other people's affairs 
are well known in Milborough," said the 
doctor, looking at Creed. 

*'Why, my retirement is no secret," 
rejoined Creed, handling a wine glass 
elegantly — ^as he believed — and looking at 
Helen. 

" Still, it is only your business — nobody 
ebe's." 

" Ah, but we are in the country," said 
Creed, laughing. 

" Exacdy," returned the doctor, •* where 
turnips grow on shoulders, and tongues 
are made of horseradish." 

Creed laughed loudly at this conceit 

" I am made to miss London only by 

13—2 
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the gossips," the doctor went on. ** Is 
there any fallacy in the world so great as 
the fallacy that possesses a man who 
leaves London for the country under the 
impression that he is withdrawing into 
obscurity and retirement ? Why, he quits 
a wilderness where nobody knows him 
nobody talks to him, nobody looks at him, 
for a menagerie — a nursery of monkeys, 
who turn him into a text, and shriek and 
chatter all that they know and all that 
they don't know about him, until the 
woods resound with their clamour, and 
affrighted Peace flies over the unbending 
corn, never to return." 

"Why, you see, doctor, country people 
have nothing to think of but each other/' 
said Creed. 

" Are you tired of teaching boys ?" 
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asked Helen, gathering from her father's 
manner the policy of changing the sub- 
ject 

Moreover, poor simple girl, she thought 
that she might make a discovery by asking 
questions. 

" Yes, downright tired, Miss Fraser," 
replied Creed, giving the doctor the pecu- 
liar look which Helen had seen pass be- 
tween them repeatedly before. 

"I would as soon teach music — ^which 
is worse than breaking stones," said the 
doctor. 

" No young lady," continued Creed, 
** can form any idea of what ' ushering ' 
means, do you think so, doctor? Gold- 
smith hit off the qualifications. How 
funny and true are the questions he makes 
some one ask his Philosophic Vagabond ! 
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Has he been bred apprentice to the busi- 
ness? Can he dress the boys' hsur ? Has 
he had the small-pox ? Can he lie three 
in a bed ? No — ^then he won't do foi* a 
school/' 

He gave a loud laugh and lay back ik 
his chair, lifting his ey<^ fmm the ta^ble- 
cloth to Helen's face in tapid al^ha- 
tions. 

" You can't do thes6 things^ Creed, and 
so you won't do for a «chooV* said the 
doctor. 

" No, I can't dress hair, and I have 
neviefr had the small-pox. Besides, when 
I am hwngry I object to ^ bad '^gg for 
breakfast, and when I drink tea I like to 
taste some sort of colour in the vt^€t. 
But 1 have few complaints to flftak^ ^ 
Bushw It \sras otherwise with Scarrow^ my 
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last hian. There we had suet pudding 
before nteat to choke our appetites, and 
damp sheets to keep us in mind of our 
bones ; and in winter a minute stove in a 
great earthy room, so that the vision wfe 
submitted was a perspective of blue faces 
and livid fingers. What horrible ^ufifer- 
ings little boys hav^ to go through in some 
schools. But they are in paradise com- 
pared to the ushers, who, what with their 
poverty and their stock of learning, which^ 
is often just large enough to make their 
povwty an Agony, what with the snubbing 
they receive from the owner of the school, 
and the insults tiiey have to put up widi 
from the boys ; and let me tell you, Miss 
Frasei\ that little boys are sometimes litde 
devils in their capacity of wounding the 
sensibiKties and causing the most poigniant 
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mental sufferings. — I say, that ushers have 
a right to wish themselves hanged twenty 
times a day." 

*'Who told Louis that Creed had left 
Dr. Bush ?" asked the doctor, turning sud- 
denly to Helen. 

" I don't know, papa." 

" Oh, doctor, I am not ashamed," said 
Creed. "If I have saved a little money, 
or come into a little money, and choose to 
take mine ease— recruiting myself, do you 
see. Miss Fraser, before tackling a new 
order of things — I need not blush, need 
I ? and if I am talked about, why then the 
people ought to be obliged to me for 
supplying them with a topic. Generally 
speaking, there is little more than the 
weather to discuss." 
The doctor frowned and smiled, and, 
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seeing that Helen was going to push the 
subject farther, broke rather warmly in 
upon her intention by saying, — 

« 

" If all men were like me they wouldn't 
know the name of their next door neigh- 
bour, much less his business." 

Helen was quick in taking implied 
meanings from her father, and she saw 
that it was not his wish that she should 
continue questioning Mr. Creed; so she 
held her tongue, but kept her eyes open 
and her ear strained, wondering and won- 
dering, as she compared her father with 
his friend, how he could find anything to 
like in the man, how he could have him so 
often to his table, how he could listen with 
such deference to his remarks, how he 
could submit without the least shadow of 
perceptible resentment to the familiar tone 
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Creed's language had now p^manently 
taken. 

What did she hqpe to discover ? 

The suggestions offered her by the two 
m&a wei^ no more determinable than 
cloud forms, which change as the eye rests 
upon them, and confuse the ideas Aey 
beget 

They talked of literature and presently 
of politics, and Creed laid down tlie law 
decisively, and said that such and siich 
things nnist happen, and .professed himself 
a Tory of the <dd school, who would have 
no innovation, no encroachmeilty fto cor- 
n4)do(il, no anything : whilst the doctor 
acquiesced and Helen listened, catching tto 
hint to light iip, if for a moment, l&e mys- 
tery that haunted her. 

And all this time Creed was giving him- 
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self what are called "fine airs," layiiig 
back in his chair so as to expose his waist- 
coat, or dedaiming with a flourishing arm 
that his ample cuff and the gold liftk upon « 
it might be prcperly appreciated. 

He «(iruck Helen as a vulgar man re- 
heamng the part of gentleman -according 
to his own theory of that part. 

Atid Certainly what amount of vulgarity 
he had originally brought with him to the 
Gray HbUse had largely gained upon him 
since he had worn a prosperous air. Pos- 
sibly his mental defonnities had been reil- 
dered latent by the humility enjoined by 
pk>vert:y> or his ungenteel tricks would miss 
a particular characterization when exei> 
cised ill a worn-out suit of clothes. 

Stiil it was clear that he was not as yet 
half 80 vulgar and bold as he had it in his 
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power to be : that his behaviour was still 
under a species of control 

But it shocked Helen's exquisite fas- 
• tidfousness of feeling to hear him call her 
father " doctor," and astonished her to re- 
mark the urbane civility with which the 
doctor received the familiar appellation, 
and responded to it 

She gathered nothing from the keen at- 
tention she paid the two men's behaviour 
and talk but this : that there was a very 
large and personal reference to her in what 
Creed said and in what he did ; that he 
rarely spoke to the doctor but that he 
spoke at her ; that he never struck an at- 
.titude, or lifted his hand to sweep his 
ebony hair behind his ears, or fingered a 
wine-glass, or expanded his chest, or 
smiled, but that every action impressed her 
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as being full of profound self-consciousness, 
which was directly induced by considera- 
tion of her being there to watch him. 

She was glad when the dessert was put 
upon the table, for it gave her an excuse to 
quit the room. 

Creed jumped up and flung the door 
open for her, making his bow, which was 
no longer humble, but filled with sugges- 
tions of intimacy. 

She had promised Louis to spend the 
evening with him at his home, and left the 
Gray House a few minutes after she had 
quitted the dinner-table. 

Meanwhile Creed had resumed his seat. 
The doctor rose and shut the door, which 
Creed had left ajar ; and as he pushed the 
decanter over to his companion, said, — 

** Rodgers told me of your having left 
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Bush and gone into new lodgii^s^ and 
commented upon it with surprise^ You 
have acted too precipitately, I fear," 

« Why ?" 

'' What is the horror that haunts me day 
and night ? You know it is the fear of 
suspicion ; and I think — I think you have 
acted unwisely in taking a step that is 
likely — nay, that has excited comment" 

'' Pshaw ! no man has given it a thought, 
I'll wager, but old Rodgers^ who would 
make a fuss if he found a hair-pin in the 
street When I resigned my post, Bush 
made no observation." 

^' But what are we to inivent if you are 
ccwagratulated ?" 

" Oa what ?" 

"Why, on this change— on your im- 
proved prospects." 
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Oeed slightly laughed, 

"When I am congratulated, I need 
say nothing. Isn't a bow an answer? 
People won't trouble themselves. To 
speak plainly) doctor, you are too ner- 



vous^'' 



" Nervous !^' cried the doctor, clenching 
his teeth for a moment, and then changing 
his tone. " Well, yes, I am nervous — ^per- 
haps too nervous." 

He paused a moment 

" I am living in a hell !'*' he exclaimed, 
suddenly. "You know nothing of my 
sufferings — of the things I see and fear !" 

" Your sensibility is too delicate — I have 
always told you so," said Oreed, looking 
down into his wine-glass. 

" But does ' knowledge of the disease 
save you from its agony ? I go to my 
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bed, loathing the night I have npt known 
a night's rest since the day that boy was 
found. I am incessantly starting up with 
a horror upon me I cannot express ; and 
darkness at those moments is awful to me. 
Doesn't it haunt you ? I swear, by the 
living God !" he shrieked, raising his arm, 
"that he was at my bedside the other 
night, dripping with wet, with his eyes 
wide open, and a curse upon me written in 
his white face. . . . Oh, yes ! I know what 
your smile means. This is an illusion. 
Couldn't I discuss it more learnedly than 
you, and explain it all awiay ? But show 
me how I may rid myself of the horror 
these visits leave behind — show me that !" 
"You mustn't ask me to sympathise 
with you. I have no patience with in- 
tangible fears— fears begotten by a morbid 
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imagination. We are hedged about with 
realities, the very meanest of which 
frightens me more than a hundred night- 
mares." 

" But I see him when I am awake 1" 
"You will let him drive you mad, 
then 1'' 

" Oh, Creed, he is but one horror in the 
train he leads 1" 

He covered his eyes with his hand, 
" Look here, doctor ; you remember 
what lago says to Othello about jealousy : 
' It mocks the meat it feeds on.' You are 
nourishing your own bane by sympathy 
with the cause of it. Do you understand 
me ? You are thinking of this murder . . .'* 
" Great heaven ! Why will you call it 
murder ?" burst out the doctor. 

" This accident I want a word, and so 
VOL. II. 14 
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take the first that comes. I say you are 
thinking of this accident with reference 
only to its spiritual — to its moral conse- 
quences. The boy's face haunts you — he 
comes to your bed side dripping from the 
river — ^he lays a curse upon you with his 
white face ! ... O, a fig for such fantasies ! 
Do they disturb me ? I saw him — I car- 
ried him— and for me he is as much buried 
as if his grave reached to the centre of the 
earth. Look, sir ; there are other conse- 
quences, which are real. If this phantom 
of yours had the materiality you endow it 
with, it would go forth into the highway 
and denounce you. Take care ! Illusions 
are often the shadows of truths. You may 
yield to the spectral influence, and work 
out its mission by denouncing yourself. I 
warn you against that danger. It is a 
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more fatal danger than any that can spring 
from my unwise acts." 

" No living creature suspects," gasped 
the doctor. 

" I hope not But look at your face. 
Listen to your own voice. You boasted 
to me of your will that night, when you 
told me that if ever the secret was made 
known, I would be the culprit Contrast 
us. The secret is far more mine than 
yours. There are times when a child 
might read the story in your eyes. If it is 
worth paying money to keep, it is worth 
the exercise of self-control to conceal." 

" Yes, yes, I admit that ; but I must talk 
— I must let my feelings have their way 
sometimes, or I shall ga mad." 

" Fix your mind upon the real dangers ; 
they will teach you discretion. You know 
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very well the penalty that would attend 
discovery," 

The doctor lifted a glass with a trem- 
bling hand to his mouth, and emptied 
it 

*' Go on," he said, in a low voice ; " keep 
me in mind of my danger, I am apt to 
neglect your view for my own." 

" There is no use in going on, doctor. 
You know as much as I do." 

" I know this," exclaimed the doctor, 
gripping his hands together, *' that if they 
found out what I had done, they would 
hang me." 

Creed made no answer. 

" But would they have found me guilty 
had I made a clean breast of it at once ? 
Would they ? Wouldn't they have said, 
*This old man was insulted, and in his 
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rage struck down the insulter, no more 
meaning his death, as the Eternal God is 
his witness, than the infant means the death 
of its mother by striking her in its puny 
passion ?* Oh, you know . . . you know! 
But I became a murderer from the moment 
I helped you to fling the body into the 
river, and now there is no hope!" he 
cried. 

" You were no more a murderer then 
than you were before. Your guilt would 
lie in the view a jury took of the deed. If 
they found you guilty of murdering Horace 
Lenden on your own confession of having 
struck him, why then you would be prac- 
tically a murderer. The truth would not 
help you. But I did. I saved you from a 
frightful contingency. There might have 
been a hope of acquittal — ^but there was 
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almost a certainty of conviction. Do you 
know what circumstantial evidence is ? I 
pledge you my word that I cannot con- 
ceive a case surrounded by more damning 
conclusions of intention to Icill than yours. 
Think of it" 

He pushed his chair from the table with 
the gesture of an affronted man. 

" Think of it ! do you tell me that ?" 
cried the doctor with a sob. 

" Come, doctor, these arguments do 
no good. I want to speak to you of 
myself. Your daughter sees me pretty 
often to dinner here. Does she think 
\ am still helping you with your 
bookr 

" Yes, I believe so," answered Fraser 
wearily. 

"Has she a suspicious nature ?" 
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"No, her nature is purity itsel£ She 
could think no ill of me." 

'^ Oh, that I can see. She assumes, no 
doubt, that you like my society — and 
indeed, doctor, I fed flattered and honoured 
by your hospitality — I do indeed*'' 

His eyes were on the table, or he might 
have seen the quick fierce look of hate the 
doctor gave him. 

" I am sure you will pardon the liberty 
I am going to take, doctor," he continued, 
playing with a dessert knife and speaking 
with a fine air of embarrassment *^ But I 
wish to suggest that it is just likely that 
Miss Eraser may have got it into her head 
that v/e are not making such progress with 
our history as my frequent visits here 
should suggest Of course it is necessary 
that we should preserve this fiction of your 
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history. But I think you would be con- 
sulting both our [interests if you were to 
put it to your daughter that . . . that, in 
short, that I am invited here less because 
of my usefulness to you as an amanuensis 
than because I amuse you as a com- 
panion/' 

He coughed and looked at the 
doctor. 

*' That explanation," he continued, 
" would lessen our risk with Miss 
Fraser.'* 

The doctor bit his lip but averted his 
eyes when he answered, — 

" I will do this if you like.*' 

" Your own judgment — " began 
Creed. 

" Not mine," interrupted the other with 
momentary fierceness^ which he instantly 
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subdued, " you have directed me so far . • • 
you are no doubt right" 

The brief play of passion, its instant ex- 
tinction, and the almost humble and 
apologetic tone in which the doctor 
spoke, exhibited a painful image of humi- 
liation. 

" If you think my directions wrong," 
said Creed, ***! am very willing to be con- 
trolled" 

To this the doctor made no reply, but 
left his chair and stood at the mantel- 
piece with his back turned upon his guest 

No doubt he wanted to hide the fear and 
hate in him which the profound and in- 
sulting hypocrisy of Creed's remarks had 
excited. Certainly none of the torments 
he endured were comparable to the exqui- 
site pain of those mingled emotions which 
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raged in him when he talked with 
Creed. 

Even when he was letting loose his 
passionate despair, when he was smiting 
his breast and calling uprni God to attest 
his innocence, and moaning his terror, and 
shuddering as he told of the spectre that 
haunted him day and night, he knew that 
this man was listening with cool exultation 
to his frenzy, and that his face of sympathy 
masked a rapture ; and at those moments 
he was the most wretched man under 
heaven ; for fear made him cringe whilst 
his passion was strong enough to make 
him tear and rend, and the deep degrada- 
tion of the inevitable conquest of terror 
was felt by the pride that yet survived in 
him, as an agony too great for his heart to 
bear without breaking. 
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One of those awful conflicts was raging 
in him Aow as he stood with his back 
turned upon the room ; and it was well for 
Creed that his tact kept his tongue 
quiet 

When presently the doctor looked 
around his face was of the colour of the 
white marble he had bent over. 

" A long evening is before us," he said 
in a low tone. "What do you wish to 
do?" 

" rU leave you if you like.'' 

" Did I express that wish ?" 

" But I have no right to embarrass 
you." 

The doctor drew in his breath and then 
said. 

'*We will walk in the grounds. My 
study is like a cell to me at times, and just 
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now I could not endure it Come, Mr. 
Creed. We have loitered at this table 
long enough." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LOVERS. 

" The day is spent 
And stars are kindling in the firmament; 
To us how silent ! . . . 
An hour like this is worth a thousand passed 
In pomp or ease : 'tis present to the last ! 
Years glide away untold — ^'tis still the same ! 
As firesh, as fair as on the day it came." 

Rogers. 

While Dr. Fraser and Creed conversed, 
Helen was walking to Lady Haddon's 
house. 
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It was August now, and the evenings 
were shortening perceptibly : but there 
was a flush where the sun had gone down, 
and the summit of Carnmore Hill still re- 
flected the purple radiance of the orb 
whose descent it overlooked when the 
town at its feet was dark. 

It was almost with a feeling of relief 
that Helen had closed the gate behind her. 
There was life and purity and peace in the 
soft landscape enriched with darkling 
masses of green, and in thp clear sky upon 
which the daylight was quickly paling ; 
and she enjoyed the inspiration which 
Creed's fece invariably intercepted, as a 
hand over the eyes blots out the stars. 

Nor did she greatly trouble herself with 
the questions that had depressed her before 
and during dinner. 
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She was a young girl going forth to 
meet her sweetheart, and she could not 
but think of him even to the exclusion of 
all other things, as it was fit she should. 
She remembered how often she had 
secretly grieved to think that Lady H ad- 
don was opposed to her son's love, and 
now she was a welcome guest at the lady's 
house, and only yesterday Lady H addon 
had placed her hand in Louis', and sobbed 
freely as she hoped that they would 
never know such a grief as had come to 
her. 

She reached the house in a few minutes, 
and was admitted by Louis, who had 
been watching for her from the win- 
dow. 

There was something almost touching in 
the pleasure he showed on greeting her. 
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There was indeed an earnestness in their 
love that made it border very closely upon 
the pathetic No language can express 
that tenderness in his speech and manner 
when with her, which she felt and enjoyed 
as an aroma or as a spiritual charm which 
appealed to the finest qualities of the 
mind. 

His love was seldom spoken, but its im- 
plication was conceived by her as words 
could not have conveyed it ; and it gave a 
permanent illumination to all he said when 
they were together, and lived in his least 
gesture as something inseparable from his 
being. 

The commonplaces of love, those trite 
phrases in which the heart endeavours to 
rid itself of the burden of its emotion, 
would have, assorted ill with the perfect, 
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but indescribable understanding that ex- 
isted between them. 

Their love had been elevated by them 
to the sphere of thoughts without words ; 
they understood each other best when 
they were silent : and certainly no 
eloquence is comparable to the mute 
caress, and no passion deep that does not 
find language worthless. 

Lady Haddon received her affection- 
ately, and with her own hand helped her 
to remove her hat and shawl. 

The change in her was even greater 
than that in Fraser. 

Whatever hardness had been in her 
heart was dissolved by her tears : and it 
seemed that the deep mourning in which 
she was clad was a visible embodiment of 
the effectual farewell she had taken of the 
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world to whose pageantries and shows she 
had all her life done her utmost to con- 
tribute 

One of the heaviest obligations we incur 
by being bom — ^that of individual responsi- 
bility — ^was, I think, strikingly illustrated 
here. 

The death of one had worked a change, 
of greater or lesser degree, in the lives of 
five persons. And if this be true of one 
man it may be true of many or all ; and if 
it be true of man's final action, death, it 
may be true of all the other actions he 
may commit whilst his life is his own. 

For good and for evil see the fruits of 
Lenden's death. The moral nature of one 
man ruined : the evil nature of another 
man confirmed and made active : the 
worldly nature of a woman reformed ; the 
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hopes, the prayers of two young lovers 
answered and gratified. 

Lai^e issues from so small a means I 
But we need not die to work out good 
or ill for those about us. Our most 
trifling actions must take an immense 
significance when we remember our obliga- 
tions and consider that we are each a link 
in the chain of one stupendous whole, that 
every link bears its own whilst it shares 
the burden of the rest, and that any loss of 
strength, any want of purpose, any 
deficiency of honest and true-hearted 
resolution may injure the great scheme of 
unity, and endanger the living harmony, 
for the perfect maintenance of which we 
are, every one of us, answerable to 
GoA 

The little excursion to the Gray House 

15—2 
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had done Lady Haddon no good : still sh6 
was in a fair way to recover her health 
which could be imperilled chiefly by her 
constant tears. She was very nervous and 
had a strange wistful look in her eyes, and 
shq was miserably thin and old-looking. 
There was an open Bible on a table by 
her side, with the leaves dog-eared in 
places, by Louis, for the consolation she 
most needed. It was the only book she 
read now ; it is the only book that grief 
can read and not turn from heart-sick and 
unsatisfied. 

Heretofore she had used the drawing- 
room : but her plain little dining-room 
suited her better now. I daresay the gap 
in her life made the past look distant and 
strange : and I can figure her peering, so 
to speak, through the gloom at those old 
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tawdry caprices of hers, the gilt and the 
polish, and the cheap splendour, and 
deprecating them as mocking illusions of 
her hollow life or sarcastic illustrations of 
the boundary line that marked the pur- 
poseless and fluttering existence she had 
quitted for one of grief that tempered and 
hopes that appeased. 

Louis made Helen sit by his side and 
held her hand. 

They were perfectly happy. This was 
the realisation of the dream they had long 
dreamt against conviction. 

The consenting presence of the mother 
gave to their love that perfecting sense of 

ft 

reality which it had wanted so long as she 
withheld her countenance. She knew 
they were happy and tried to show hersdf 
unselfish with her grief, querulous in her 
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heart. She inquired in the kindest terms 
after Dr. Fraser ; she spoke of the 
weather : and she was ultra-prosaic as all 
people are who labour for topics when 
they can find only one. 

But had she talked of nothing but the 
weather, the two lovers, hand in hand^ 
would have felt that there was a poetry in 
her speech superior to anything to be read . 
in books. 

The stars looked in on them ; the 
dreamy twilight gave a sweetness to their 
secret interpretations erf each others 
thoughts ; the mood of both was a sensa- 
tion too exquisite to be defined. 

Shall we reprove their selfishness? I 
will not be the moralist to find fault with 
it. 

" Oh Louis," exclaimed Lady Haddon 
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suddenly, "did you tell Helen your con- 
versation with Mr. Rodgers ?" 

Helen drew away her hand, but he re- 
covered it at once and clasped it firmly. 

" No, mother." 

"He has quarrelled with papa," 
whispered Helen, " Does your mother 
know ?" 

He shook his head and answered 
aloud : 

" Mother, need we speak of this thing ?" 

"Oh Helen," said Lady Haddon, 
turning so as to face them, and in the 
faint light she looked ghost-like : " Mr. 
Rodgers told Louis that he is sure my 
darling boy was murdered. Why should 
we not speak of this, Louis ? If my 
blessed boy's blood has been shed, shall 
not I, his mother, his dear mother, call 
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for vengeance on those who took him from 
mer 

" But you are not strong enough, 
mother. . ." 

** I am," she interrupted. " It relieves 
me to speak of him . . my poor dead 
darling. And if he has been murdered, I 
hope God will not let those who killed him 
escape, for it is the cruellest, cruellest deed 
that was ever done in this world" 

" It is only an idea of Mr. Rodgers," 
said Helen gently. 

« 

"But he may be right," replied the 
mother in a strange, breathless voice. 
" Dr. Langhome said at first that he did 

not look as if he had been drowned, and 

» 

he should know. And there is a convic- 
tion — ^there is a conviction here," she 
continued, rapidly pressing both hands to 
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her bosom, '' that he did not fall into the 
water, but was struck when he was walk- 
ing in the valley and thrown into the river 
that people might believe he died by 

drowning. And if this is true — oh how 
wicked, how wicked to say that he had not 
his senses and reeled into the water ! Oh, 
think of it ! defaming my dead boy's 
character when he might have^ been 
thinking of me, and whistling as he 
used when he was light-hearted ! and 
then to be struck down. . . Oh Helen 
— Oh God help me ! if this is so. But 
God will not let those who did it 
escape." 

" But Dr. Langhorne has changed his 
opinion, mother ; and everybody knows 
Mr. Rodgers to be a crotchetty old man, 

« 

very obstinate in his prejudices. As Helen 
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says, this is only his idea, he cannot prove 
it" 

" But it is my idea too, Louis : and God 
may have put it into my heart to know of 
my child's death ; and I think of him so 
at night that I feel as if I had the power 
to bring him back to me. And if it is 
not wicked I will pray — ^yes, Helen, I 
will pray that he may come to me and 
tell me how he died, and then I shall 
know." 

" If he was murdered, mother, we 
should pray for those who killed him. 
He is at rest : those who killed him 
need our prayers more than he. They 
are alive and our prayers niight avail 
them : but nothing can come between the 
dead and their Maker, but their Saviour's 
love." 
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Helen raised his hand and pressed it to 
her lips. 

But the mother cried out : 

" Pray for those who killed my son ! No, 
no, no ! Rather than that I would never 
pray again." 

. " Oh Lady Haddon," said Helen, " let 
us believe that poor Horace was drowned. 
Many people say so. It is a less dreadful 
thought than to imagine he was killed. It 
is horrible to think that, and there is no 
proof beyond mere conjecture. Louis said 
he looked happy, as if he were asleep ; that 
he was smiling as if he knew what peace 
was : and he could not have looked so had 
he been killed; he would have worn an 
expression of pain and there would have 
been marks to show where he was 
struck/' 
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" Mother, this is true — dear mother/* 
Louis continued, rising and pressing his 
head to her breast, for she was sobbing 
bitterly, " let us think of him as at rest 
and happy. We ought — we are required 
to think this. It is almost .wicked to 
allow, any act of God to grieve us so: 
we know He afflicts those whom he loves, 
and long sorrow is but a kind of rebellion 
against His decrees which we should sub- 
mit to with earnest and humble reverence 
or we cannot satisfy ourselves that we love 
Him/' 

» 

She sobbed out that she could not help 
her tears and that she begged Helen to 
excuse and forgive her, and left her chair, 
saying that she must be alone for a little 
?vhile. 

Louis held the door open for her 
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and supported her upstairs ; then rejoined 
Helen. 

"I wish she had more resolution/' he 
said. " Your resolution, dearest. But she 
has never accustomed herself to think of a 
great trouble of this kind and it finds her 
unprepared." 

" You should not have told her what 
Mr. Rodgers thinks." 

** No, and I was sorry the moment I had 
said it, when I saw the effect it produced! 
After all, it is chiefly vanity that makes 
Rodgers talk. He likes to be thought 
singular in his opinions. Many people 
have an idea that singularity is clever- 
ness.'^ 

" And what did he tell you about papa, 
Louis ?" 

" Why, that he had asked Dr. Fraser 
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for his opinion and that he had been 
insulted for answer, and as good as 
turned out of the house/' answered Louis, 
smiling. 

He was amused by the old man's temper, 
and quite sympathised with Eraser's irri- 
tability. 

" But isn't it strange," said Helen, " that 
papa should quarrel with this old gentleman 
whom he used to like so much, merely 
because his opinion was asked ? I cannot 
believe that caused the quarrel. The 
change that has come over papa puzzles 
me more and more. And everything he 
does shows me how great that change 
is. Why is he so intimate with Mr. 
Creed ? I would give an)rthing to find out." 

"You look upon Creed as his evil 
genius." 
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** Yes, I da, Louis," she answered with 
great energy. 

" Well then, let us try to think how he 
could influence him," said Louis with a 
playful resolution to humour her. " Do 
you think his face has anything to do with 
his malevolent power ?" 

" No," answered Helen thoughtfully. 
*' But I think his face is a very good proof 
of his malevolent mind." 

'* But why are we to suppose that his 
mind is malevolent? That is rather a 
big word — ^so let us say wicked. What 
has he done to make us think him 
wicked ?" 

" I don't know — I wish I did, for then I 
could get papa to avoid him." 

"But dearest, is it charitable to allow 
your prejudices to possess you against a 
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man who has done you no wrong — ^who 
has done your father no ^wrong — and who 
has nothing against him, that you know of, 
but his face !" 

" No^ it isn't charitable, but — ^but it's 
true, Louis, I dislike him, and I can't help 
it, and I am positive papa dislikes him 
too." 

" What ! your father dislike the man he 
asks to dinner every other day pretty 
nearly, and who is about his only compa- 
nion now ?" 

" It is just because I am sure he dislikes 
him that I want to know why papa is al- 
ways inviting him to his house. I left 
them together when I came here. All 
the time at dinner I was listening and 
listening in the hope of catching some 
little sentence that would put, as it were. 
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an end of the tangled skein in my 
hand." 

" And what did you hear ?" 

" Nothing at all. But I was purposely 
more attentive than ever I was before, 
and was never so persuaded that Mr. 
Creed ..." 

'' What ?" 

" That's where it is, Louis. That Mr. 
Creed — something. " 

" Oh ! what a strange little girl it is !" 
exclaimed Louis. 

" But it makes me unhappy Louis, not 
to be able to express myself. Did you 
ever have an idea come, as it were, to the 
very tip of your tongue, and then melt 
hopelessly away and defy you to remember 
or understand it ? At this very moment I 
felt as if I could explain my thoughts of 
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the something there is between papa and 
Mr. Creed and now it is gone." 

" Because it is the shadow of a shadow. 
You can't catch a shadow. Put it in this 
form, and perhaps you will be able ta 
determine your idea : I dislike Mr. Creed, 
and I don't know why. But still there is 
often a very good reason for disliking a 
person without knowing why. He is very 
thick with papa, and I don't like their 
intimacy because I don't like Mr. Creed. 
Not being able to find a good reason or 
any reason at all for disliking their inti- 
macy, my imagination goes to work 
without my judgment and troubles me 
with a heap of fanciful ideas, which don't 
satisfy me at all, and which won't bear the 
light of reason. In a word I am pre- 
judiced, and that being so, I am willing 
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to magnify papa's altered looks and 
manner and ascribe them to Mr. Creed's 
intimacy, because my prejudice is de- 
termined that I shall find nothing good 
in that intimacy, but as much ill as 
my imagination can conceive. There, 
Helen." 

She shook her head, but made no an- 
swer. 

It was now quite dark, and fancying by 
her silence that he had convinced her, he 
laughed, pressed her hand, and rang the 
bell for the servant to light the lamp. 

Lady H addon joined them soon after 
this, and then tea was brought in. 

The explosion of grief had in some mea- 
sure done her ladyship good ; tears, indeed, 
with her, were a weight which she must 
^et rid of from time to time, and when 

16 — 2 
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they were exhausted, there was leisure for 
other thoughts whilst they were gathering 
anew. 

She did not again revert to her son's 
death, but conversed with the others on 
topics in which they were interested, and 
which, therefore, they spoke of. Their 
subjects were chiefly the poor and church 
matters, which were dear to them, but 
which would scarcely amuse the reader to 
hear ; and then Louis talked of his ordina- 
tion and his duties, which would be plea- 
sant, as they would be among peoplejwha 
knew him, and who had given him their 
friendship, and whose sympathies and tastes 
he understood ; so that he could feel no ner- 
vousness in preaching his early sermons,, 
and doing the other work that brought 
clergymen close to their parishioners. 
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And so the rest of the evening passed 
quietly away. 

A happy evening, which Helen recalled 
in later days ; for never had she remem- 
bered Louis more loving, with light 
spirits, tempered to moderation by the 
sense of his mother's grief, but taking 
no dark colouring from his earnest sym- 
pathy. 

He accompanied her to the Gray House, 
but loitered with her on the road, that he 
might tell her all the happiness in him, 
which had been in a measure silenced by 
his mother's presence. 

The night was a fine one, with a heaven 
laden with stars, and a soft air that brought 
with it sweet memories of the sunshine, the 
smell of hay, and the more delicate aromas 
of the dying wild-flowers. 
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They stood for a time at the entrance 
of the dark lane leading into the valley, 
watching the stars, and speaking in whis- 
pers, their arms around each other^s 
waist 

While they stood there, protracting 
their lingering communion, the figure of 
a man passed them, who, being gifted, 
as we may remember, with a feline capa- 
city of sight, perceived who they were 
before his presence was known to 
them. 

" Good night, Miss Fraser," he ex- 
claimed, and walked on, and was soon lost 
in the darkness. 

She started and shuddered, and her 
hands fell to her side. 

" It was Mr. Creed !" she said^ 

" And what of that ?" asked Louis, with 
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a laugh, catching up her hand and passing 
it through his arm. 

" Did not his voice sound strange in the 
silence ?" 
*' Did it ?" 

"He has just left papa, I . suppose. I 
wish we hadn't met him. Oh, Louis, I am 
sure he is a bad man." 

" Poor fellow ! I suppose he is a bad 
man for passing you in the road and call- 
ing a good night 1" 

" You will not understand — you cannot, 
I mean. I must go home now. His voice 
has made me feel cold. It did not sound 
human." 

" Upon my word, Helen, your hand is 
cold — cold all of a sudden ! What a 
whimsical little girl !" 

"He came upon us as suddenly as a 
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ghost !" she exclaimed, walking. '^ Did 
you hear his footsteps ? His voice seemed 
to sound out of the darkness. He would 
have scared me had I been alone." 

" He has scared you as it is. I really 
believe you look upon him as a kind of 
evil spirit." 

" I do," she cried, suddenly ; " but I 
don't know why," she added, her voice 
sinking. 

" Oh, what a concession, Helen ! he 
would not feel convicted by thai.'' 

" I wish he would go away. I wish 
papa would never see him again ! He 
ought to live in the valley," she continued, 
looking over her shoulder as if she dreaded 
to see him behind her, " and never be met 
in the daytime. If I saw him among the 
trees at night, I should think him the evil 
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genius of the place ; for I always think of 
him as living in darkness, and taking odd 
shapes — ^but I don't know why that is, at 
all. Ands yet this may explain, that when 
I first saw him, my imagination associated 
him with the ugly furniture in the study ; 
and when I think of him, I never can help 
thinking of that furniture, so that his face 
is always confused in my mind with the 
horrid china faces on the mantelpiece, 
which writhe and blend with his features, 
and the skull ... Oh, Louis, I once dreamt 
that he came into my room, and his head 
was the skull — ^that dreadful skull in the 
study — ^and I knew him at once, although 
. . . Oh, what a dream !" 

She shivered as if a cold wind blew upon 
her ; but they were now at the gate of the 
house. 
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"You are thinking of him too much," 
Louis exclaimed, kissing her and laughing ; 
''and you'll make me jealous. Fancy 
dreaming of any man but me !" 
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